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For The Now-Yorker. 
THINGS TO CHERISH. 


BY “THE MAN IN THE aTTIC.” 
The eyes that look with love on thee, 
That brighten with thy smile, 
Or mutely bid thee hoje again, 
If thou 'rt sad awhile; 
The eyes that, when no words are breathed, 
Gaze fondly into thine— 
Oh! cherish them, ere they grow dim, 
They may not always shine. 


The fond, t:ue hearts around thee, 
That glow with love and youth— 

That Time nor Care ne'er yet have scared, 
Nor ravished of their truth— 

Tho hearts whose beatings thou hast heard, 
When throbbing near thine own— 

Oh! cherish them—those beatings hushed, 
Earth's dearest tones are gone. 


itin ders, wavy curls over her shou ders and neck ; and | 
wherever a sunbeam had dared to kiss a tress, it bad curled 
and made it prisoner. Her cheek was dark, but the blood || 
crimsoned it well; her features were irregular, and not unu- 
sualiy beautiful, save for the rounded little mouth and the | 
dark ever-varying eye. The expression of the face was usu- |) 
ally gay, but was ever changing with the slightest impulse.—_ 
Now it was sad, and the long, dark eyelash drooped upon | 
her cheek, as if but little more was needed to moisten it with | 
a tear. | 
“‘ Malcolm has been away two months now,” soliloquized 
she; ‘he promised to be back on yesterday, but he has not | 
yet come, and I have wandered here to think of him. I love 
this spot above all the rest of earth. It was just here he saved | 
| me, when the last Spring freshets had swollen this little brook 
| oa river; and it was here that he bade me farewell, and asked | 
| me not to forget him, giving me his pencils and sketeh-book, | 
| as he said, ‘ toremind me sometimes of him’—Oh, Malcolm! | 
as if I could ever forget you!” 
A warm air breathed upon her cheek—a warm lip pressed | 
it; her shadow in the water had another beside it. 
** Dear, dear Ma'colm !” and she bounded to his arms, the | 
| blood of her warm heart flushing neck and brow. | 


The days when there are hearts and eyes | 
That throb and beam for thee— | 
| 


The few fleet hours, when life doth seem 
Bright as a summer sea; 

The thrilling moments, when to speak 

The full heart's joy is vain— 

| 


Malcolm Cameron was the son of a Scottish gentleman, | 
who, reduced in fortune and too proud to stay in bis own 
country without the means of supporting his rank, had sought 
a home in America, bringing with him a young and delicate 
wife and their only child. The fatigues of a sea voyage 
proved too much: for the delicate frame of Mrs. Cameron, | 
and she arrived in America but in time to sce the roses of | 
| Summer fade, and then followed them te the cold tumb.— | 
' Malcolm grew up, and was educated by his father. ‘The | 
pha _ only companion his infancy knew’ was little Edith Wood- | 

Girtnoon is the Spring of woman's life: its sorrows and leigh, who resided near his father’s. 
pleasures are alike brief, and both are, according to their | They had beeome acquainted through some of his boyish || 
own nature, beautiful. Grief comes but like the shower of | gallantries, and so long had they played ‘the knight and his | 
an April day, which the earliest ray of joy will first turninto i ladye fair,’ that when they grew up, they found that their af- 
the rainbow of mingled hope and half-forgotten sadness, and | fections had grown with them: and yet they knew it not till | 
will then light up to the pure, golden sunshine of enjoyment. 


| 
| 
| 


Oh! cherish them—too oft they fly 
Not to return again. 





New-York, 1840. 


EDITH WOODLEIGH, OR WOMAN'S LOVE. 
BY C. DONALD M'LEOD, 


————— 








“ Alas the love of woman! It is known 
Tobe a lovely and a fearful thing ; 
For all of theirs upon the die is thrown, 
And whea "tis passed life has no more to —— 
Juan, 








|| parting time came, and then Malcolm felt that he would be | 
The bursting rose hath the beauties of bud and full-blown H very miserable if Edith forgot him; and she discovered that | 
flower alike; it has thrown aside the green veil that hid ali | he had become necessary to her happiness. And yet they | 
its loveliness, but has not yet tempted the canker to come, || knew not that it was love. 
and, like the broken hopes of an affectionate heart, destroy | Malcolm had shewn a strong and decided talent for paint- 
that which nowished it. Then first comes the enchanter, i ing. It had been fostered by his father, and at the time of the 
Love, and brings the rainbow-colored glass of romance; and | commencement of this story he had ju:t returned from a two | 
a thousand fuiry visions are called up by the wizard, Imagi- | months’ practice in the stadio of a distinguished artist in | 
nation, all beautiful—and all to face! l New-York. 

It was a beautiful Summer's morning, and the Day-God | ‘ * * . * 
was scattering his beams profusely. Some had fallenthrough It was sunset, and tho last light of day came through the | 
the thick cedar-grove that shadowed Pine Brook, and had || ¢™#0" curtain and fell upon Edith and her lover. He was | 


left traces wf their fall on every leaf, where, like ‘ tricksy || tall and slightly built; in no respect could he be called hand- |, 


spirits,’ they smiled and trembled as the breeze shook their | some, except when the intellect of his face was awakened, or 
green resting-places, halt-afraid of falling and half-delighted , the passion of his conversation lighted up his features for a 
with the danger. At the opening of the cedar-grove the || time. we 7 : y 

brook divided, and each little stream ran along its chan- ae Edith,” said he, kissing her fondly, “ sing ‘ Spring Roses’ 
nel, the two encircling what was once a bare grey rock; but | or me.” Her eyes looked love to his, as she turned to her | 


it was not so now, for every leaf that had fallen into the piano and sang— 


| conquered by obstacle. 


WHOLE NO. 2035. _ 


The beauty of earth ; 
Oh cherish the Summer that glows in thy heart, 
That when, by the piercing of woe’s icy dart, 
Thy spirit is cloven, 
ts love still may be 
For her who had woven 
Spring roses for thee. 


She ceased; and her lover, looking at her fondly, though 
somewhat mournfully, said: ‘I am about to leave you, Edith, 
and will sce you but seldom, perchance for years. I go to 
try my fortune amang the thousands who daily throng the 
road to fame. I dare not hope very strongly for myself, but 
I have that in the hope-filled future which shall spur me on 
to all the toil that my frame can endure; that can alleviate 
distress, and cheer me under all difficulties. It is the belief, 
that if I succced in winning myself a name, even if it should 
not be among the proudest, that you will be mine; will you 
not, dear Edub?” 

She did not answer, but turned her dark eyes, swimming 
in the light of fondness, on him. Her heart told her that she 
loved him; and now that he was leaving her, no shade of 
coquetry or false timidity should cast sorrow on his departure. 

He saw that he was loved; and deep and sacred was the 
vow of his soul, that whether oblivion or fame were his, in 
fortune or adversity, he would cherish and love the beautiful 
girl who there so silently but fondly consummated the be- 
trothal of the heart. 

The farewell was over, and the young artist had joined the 
train of the name-seekers. Edith heard from him often, and 
never for an instant forget that she had plighted her faith to 
him, and was as much his as if the blessing of the altar had 
been pronounced over their union. 

Soon offers came in, eligible and even desirable, but her 
reception was the same tu all. She said, ‘‘that where her 
hand went, the heart must go with it; and that her heart 
was given to another.” Parents and friends laughed at what 
they called ‘the romantic attachment to the young, penniless 
artist,’ and their persecution became painful; for, not con- 
tent with sneering, they called malice to their uid, and the 
lie of ridicule was augmented by the whispers of envy and 
the suppositions of malice till it came to the maiden's ears. 
Bitter and many were the slanders, and yet she loved him. 

Oh how deeply do they err who suppose that love may be 
Lovers have heard that ‘ the course 
of true léve never did run smooth,’ and, therefore, are always 
ready, as they expect to meet with resistance. 

But having once allowed tre passion to enter their hearts, 
they find that it brings with it an untameable fire that all the 





——e 


|| waves of opposition cennot quench. It is not the little rill, 


that may be turned from its channel by the wandering school- 
boy ; but the mountain torrent, proud of its own pure powers, 
that dashes at and overcomes every impediment; and as those 
become more numerous and material, its force grows with the 
growing opposition, and vain are all trials to stay its pro- 


| gress until it hath reached the object of its exertion and de- 


“ Love ever finds the sweetest pearl 
Beneath the stormiest water,” 


sire. 


| and the warm heart of a youth and maiden, determined, at 
|, all risks, “ To love thro’ all ills, and love on till they die,” 


brook was played with for a while by its eddies, and then, hke 
childhood’s tired-of toy, flung on the old rock to decay; and 
thus was a light but rich soil formed above the cold granite. 
Some “ Flower seeds, by the far winds strewn,” 

soon found a resting-place upon its bosom; and a little fairy 
isle was formed, which the brook still encircled, murmuring 
its thanks for the breath of the flowers that blushed at their 
own.beauties in its wave. Edith Woodleigh, with one little 
foot almost touching the water, sat weaving a wreath of 
hedge-roses with the pliant tendrils of the wild vine. She 


When the young Spring is flinging 
Her swects o'er the lea, 
And the roses are bringing 
Thei: fragrance to thee; 
When the bird's note of music is flowing along, 
And thy spirit is nalf borne away on the song: 
Oh! ere these have faded 
Let memory flee, 
To her who hath braided 
Spring roses for thee. 
When winter hath chosen 
His hour of death, 





- 


finished —" her brow. Her hair fell from under 


And coldness hath frozen 





can never, by force or ridicule, persuasion or command, be 

turned from the path which they have chosen to tread to- 
| % * * * a * 

ores studio was an apartment of sma!! dimensions, unfur- 
| nished save with one or two chairs, a few half-finished por- 
| traits and a cast of Canova’s Venus. The window was pro- 
| fessionally darkened with a thick coarse curtain, which east 
‘all the room into deep shadow, save where the glimmering 
| rays of a little lamp shed a pale glow immediately about the 


| place where the young artist sat. He was writing earnestly 


and the cold toil drops stood upon his brow; sorrow looked 
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forth from every lineament of his countenance. He had that 
morning received intelligence of the death of his father, and 
with that every hcpe uf pecuniary aid perished. He had be- 
fore had recourse to his pen, and had been able to draw from 
hia midnight labors a pittance, miserable indeed, but suffi- 
cient to support life, and “ while there is life there is hope,” 
and hope supported him. 

He bent over his task —his hair was in dark clotted masses 
on his brow, and the wasted sunken cheek, told that the vi- 
gil was no unusualone. The artist rose and drawing the 
curtain, suifered the moonlight to stream full upon a painting 
that leaned against the easel. He gazed upon it till the tears 
swelled to his eyes, and then suffering the curtain to close, 
sought rest in a small closet that opened from the studio. | 
Rainbow sleep, that calmer of the heart's storms, came to 
him, and under her balmy influence he forgot misery and po- | 
verty, and he saw nothing but the Isle, and the Pine-brook | 
and the sweet face of his own Edith beaming upon him.— 
The hour of sleep was now his only hour of pleasure— 
short was his resting time,—with the sun he was again at 
his toil—he was finishing a picture. A cluster of cedars, | 
a little brook and a fuiry islet, formed the landscape ; a beau- ' 
tiful girl knelt by the stream, her face upturned to the last | 
light, which the dying day flung in rosy glory through an. 


to the chin. The work of months was ruined. 

Pale with passion, Malcom Cameron confronted the de- 
stroyer and in a low fierce tone ordered him to leave the 
room. The fellow turned on his heel muttering “ impudent 
scoundrel.” It was too much for human nature to bear—with 
one blow the insulted artist struck him to the earth—he rose 
and left the room muttering threats of vengeance on his 
punisher. That night Malcolm Cameron slept in prison: the 
next morning the evidence of the young man, before men- 
tioned, cleared him—but he left the court overflowing with 
passion, and the evening of the same day the coward was 
found dead in his own library, with a knife sticking in his 
side. Malcom Cameron was again imprisoned to answer the 
charge of murder. 

® o = . . . 

“ Well, Edith, are you yet satisfied that he is unworthy of 
you!” 

“ Unworthy, my mother? no! he is poor, in distress, sus- 
pected, persecuted—but I cannot believe him unworthy.” 

* But my child, listen tome! Scarce had he left the prison 
in which he was placed for an assault committed in hiy own 
rooms and on an old man, than he is again arrested on sus- 








opening in the trees—her long dark tresses tossed by the | 
breeze, which gave a fuller flush than usual to her cheek; | 


stances against him! He is known to have left court swell- 
ing with passion at his prosecutor, who is found dead in his 


head of the portrait and drew it through the undried colors | 


— 
pressed emotion—the dark eye looked upon his through a veil 
of unshed tears. 

“ Malcolm!” 

“ Oh Edith!” 

So long and silent was their embrace, that the lover feared 
she had fainted and raised her to look upon her face; the eye- 
lids were lifted and the orbs, swimming in tears, gazed wist - 
fully on the faded countenance of her betrothed, 

“You are much altered, Edith,” murmured he, “ this place 
is scarcely fitted for a love interview.” He smiled, but so 
fearfully that she shuddered at it; the hollow mockery of 
happiness won no return. 

Again did he attempt to laugh, but the bitterness af wo 
choked him; he coughed violently—his chest heaved and !u- 

bored as if 'twere bursting—one more violent, rending, gusp- 
ing attempt for relief, and the blood gushed from mouth and 
| nostrils. To Edith the gore stained handkerchief was bitter- 
| ly accounted for—the surest proof of his innocence was the 
| breaking of the last tie that bound Edith Woodleigh to hope. 

“Malcolm,” cried the poor girl, “they have murdered 
you!” She knelt where her betrothed had fallen on the cold 





| 
} 





! floor of the cell, and wiped the clotting blood from his closed 
1 lips. Bitter and long was the gaze that she turned upon her 
picion of murder—and how strong is the array of circum | Jover, and dear was the relief that came with the opening 


|| eyes of him whom her arms encircled. 
The child of comfort and affluence knelt in a cold prison 


her rose bud lips half-opened as she seemed uttering a prayer | 0W® library, with a knife sticking in his side. Upon the eve- | cell, on a mid-winter's day, watching with undying love, one 
for some loved one: and mercy’s hope-breathing answer | ning of the day of Cameron's arrest, a handkerchief crim- || on whose head the staia of murder rested: and this was— 


played upon her brow in the sunlight that played upon its | somed with blood, is found in the artist's rooms; he refuses || woman's Love! 
|| to confess how it became so stained: circumstances render | 
| the probability almost certainty; can Edith Woodleigh marry who had chosen America for his home. He had educated 
|| a murderer?” 


surface, and she looked 


“ While her hands and eyes 
Were lifted to the glowing skies 
Like a stray child of Paradise, 
Just lighted on this earthly plain 
And seeking for her home again.” 





As Mrs. Woodleigh slowly detailed the circumstances con- 


Charles Forrester was the son of an old English gentleman, 


| his only boy in habits of the utmost luxury; never restraining 
| his prodigality, and latterly, scarcely venturing to censure 


nected with Malcolm's arrest, Edith had sunk upon asofa and | him for his licentiousness, and had at length died of a broken 


Malcolm had received but slight encouragement in the city. | buried her face in her handkerchief; one or two deep sobs | heart, on learning suddenly, that his son had become a con 


The few who patronised caviled at the price, and then came 
the would be connoisseur, to find fault with that which he 


showed the depth of her suffering, but when her mother end- 
ed she looked up—her face was pale and her eyes sunken, 


| firmed gambler. His only wise act was his last, viz: leav- 
|| ing the remnants of his fortune, a few thousand dollars, in 


could not understand; and the sneerer at genius, who has but.their light was glistening and steady, and her voice though || the hands of a brother, who was to pay Charles an annuity 


just sense enough to be malicious, and wit enough to insult | 


low was firm. 


covertly and escape the punishment of openimpudence. Un-| « Mother! Malcolm is no murderer. The blow given in 


justly severe criticism too early bestowed on the efforts of ge- his studio was justly brought by a wanton, unfeeling insult | 


nius is like the breath of calumny on a maiden’s fame, false | ghar destroyed what the toil of many a weary day had just 


indeed, but withering, and no after praise can totally eradi- | completed, and Malcolm's heart is far too noble to revenge | 


cate the remembrance of the first bitter lesson that the world the petty malice that inspired the prosecution for assault. 
reads to a sensitive heart. 

The picture of Edith was finished and the artist placed it | bilities v:cre possible—thatall the evils man can commit were 
in his show-room, which was that side of the apartment di- executed and proven on him, were he vilestgof the vile, and 
vided from his place of painting by a screen. He viewed without one redceming quality save that of loving me, the 
it himself with feelings of pleasure, for the likeness was heart of Edith Woodleigh has been pledged to him, and I will 
excellent, (he had but to look into his own heart to see the | bear a true, fond affection for him, through good and through 


Gut if he were guilty—suppose for a moment that impossi- | 


face of his beautiful Edith,) and the painting he felt to be | 
goud as he looked upon it with all the fond pride of the art- , 


ist, and all the hope of a young and ardent spirit. 

Soon visiters came in and Malcolm's heart beat high, but 
some dropped in only to look at some one of the portraits, a 
few of which were disposed around the walls, most of them) 
in an unfinished state—these persons but cast a glance at che 
valued picture and left the room; some few stopped to ad- 
mire it, taken by the surpassing loveliness of the face. A 


small party, consisting of a gentlemanly young man and those | 
who seemed to be his mother and sister, stopped before it; | 


they spoke in a kindly tone of the young artist, and seemed 
to seek only for the merits of his work. 

A person with all the airs of moneyed importance, bustled 
up and began, most gratuitously, to utter his Opinions. 

“When I see @ picture in a public place I know it is put 
there to be looked at and have a perfect right to give my 
opiaion as I please—my private opinion publicly expressed.” 

The critic then proceeded to do what he called “ analysing | 
the thing ;”” the trees were too green, the sky tuo blue and the | 
clouds too red; tne brook looked like any thing but what it 
was meant for, and the Isle was acrumpled green table cloth | 
much the worse for wear. In short, poor Malcolm found that | 
if his Painting were possessed of any merits they must cer- 
tainly be negative ones. He, however, bore all patiently un- 
til, as he came from behind the screen, he saw the talker raise 
his cane and say “ that ugly blowselinds-looking thing, squat- 
ting on the grass there, has a bad face from there to there.” 





evil report, 

* Through joy and through torment, through glory and shame.’” 

As Edith continued speaking the color came slowly back 

to her cheek, and as she avowed her enduring love for him, 
| the tears gushed to her eyes, and throwing Lerself upon her 

mother’s bosom, she wept uncontroledly. 
' . * * . 
He was pale, and wasted almost to a shadow ; his long hair 
hung carelessly about his face, and his eye flashed with su- 
| pernatural light; a short gasping cough alone interrupted the 
| silence of his cell, for its walls gave no echo to his tread. It 
| was bitterly cold and bis thin delicate hands were like those 
| of a corpse; but the lone prisoner felt not the inclemency of 
‘the outward aiz—his communication was with the inner world 
of thought, where he beheld 


“Not that which was, but that which should have been.” 
“Oh Edith !"’ he groaned aloud “I could forget and for- 
give the injustice that is fast destroying me; aye, could even 
be content to die with the stain of murder resting on my head, 


j could I but see you onee more and hear you assert your be- 
lief in my innocence.” 


in the dinner of the prisoner; he was scarcely noticed, and 
setting down his burden, retired. As the heavy door clanged 
to, ths artist turned and beheld with the daylight that came 
through the grated opening, falling upon her face, the idol of 
his thoughts. She was dressed in deep mourning which serv- 
ed to make her pale cheek paler—the cold sweat of agony 








Saying this, he placed the point of his stick upon the fore- 


* * 
The artist paced up and down the limits of his narrow cell. | 


The key grated in the lock and the jailor entered, bringing 


t of a few hundreds. The first payment made the annuitant 
| aware of the act of his father. 


| Itwasa cold night in mid-winter, when young Forrester 
| issued from a low hell, and bent his steps toward his uncle's 
house in Bond street. He knocked and was shown into the 
library. The occupant turned as the door opened, and re- 
cognizing the intruder, asked gri.fly, “ Well, young Sir, what 
| may you want to-night?” 
“ Money,” uttered the nephew. 

| The old man raised his eyes and scanned the person ot 
,the gombler. His hair was in rngged masses on his brow, 
' his cheek sallow, but now flashed with intoxication, and his 
} eye glaring like thatof a brute; his dress was soiled and rag- 

ged, and his whole appearance that of one broken alike in 
"spirit and reputation. 
| “Money!” snecred the uncle. ‘Have you not received 
| your annuity?” 
| “Yes, and lost every cent on the same night. I want 


more 


“You must seek it eome where else; I huve no mo.e to 
| give.” 
“* Give up then the principal sum, that I may intrude upon 
|| You no more. I will lose that and die!" 
| The listener sneered bitterly. “ TYough it would be a 
| good deed to give you the means of going to perdition at once, 
! yet I will not depart from the promise given, even to oblige 
\| you. And now, sir, you have reecived my final answer, and 
|| Lam weary of your presence; you may leave the house.” 
|) And you,” shouted the enrnged Forrester, “ will add that 
|| petty sum to what you have already torn frum the hands of 
the widow and orphan, to fatten your greedy coffers.” 
“ Rascal,” shouted the old man, “ leave my house, or I 
|| will leave you tossed headlong from the window.” 
“And add murder, also, to your crimes of usury and op- 
pression.” 
The uncle trembled with rage, and seizing a cane, again or- 
dered the offender to leave the house. 
“ Will you give me money?’ 
“ Not a cent, scoundrel, to save you from the gallows.” 
“Then take the blighting curse of a ruined man, and may 








stgod upon her brow, and the bluish lip quivered with sup- | 


that curse——” he said no more, for the cane descended upon 
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his face. Maddened by the blow, he sprung upon his uncle, 
and they fell heavily to the ground. The nephew, weakened 
by dissipation, was borne under, and the old man, kneeling 
upon his breast, grasped his throat, his whole facd distorted 
like that of a demon. 

“Take your hand from my throat!’’ hoarsely said the 
nephew ! 

“Not till I have taught you a more suitable way of ed- 


liness of despair to which you leave me? I cannot, oh, I 
cannot !”’ 

He was silent—she leant over to look at his face—the 
dark eyes, beaming with soft and happy light, met hers—the 
pale lips murmured ‘Edith,’ and formed into a smile; and 
then the eyelids closed slowly over the orbs fixed on hers, the 
head sunk back, and the hand that Edith held grew cold. 
She sunk upon her knees by the inanimate form of him who 





dressing me,” and he reached his hand for the cane; he 
grasped it, one blow descended on the body of the prostrate | 
man, but ere another cuuld be given he had wrenched his | 
right arm from the pressure of his enemy's knee, and draw- | 
ing a knife from his breast, plunged it three or four times in | 


| 


the side of the old man, who groaned, fell over upon his side, |) first, her only love. 


and expired. The murderer fled leaving the dirk sticking in 
the side of his victim. — | 
It was the day of trial, and the court was filled with curious 
and iuterested spectators, busily speculating on the character 
of the young artist. Some said that his iliness was the pro-| 
duction of an evil conscience ; some, that it was the influence | 


of confinement on a free spirit; but the most, and among | 


was ler betrothed. 

It was the last of winter, and there was no verdure on the 
earth, when Malcolm Cameron was laid ‘to sleep the sleep 
that knows no waking.’ But the earliest violets of the spring 
were disturbed to lay the form of Edith Woodleigh beside her 


* Peace to the broken-hearted dead!” 


For the New-Yorker. 
MELANGE LITTERAIRE. 
HL 
We have no word in English that conveys the exact idea | 


of the French word finesse, when used in reference to lan- } 


| 
| 


guage. It is displayed either in the thought or the expres- | 








to make a law forbidding more than four to speak at once: 
“ Messicurs, si vous voulez m'en croire, nous ferons une loi, 
par laquelle il sera defendu de parler plus de quartrea 
la fois.” Certain sbstruse metaphysical questions being 
propounded to him—“ En vérilé,” he replied, “des Cage 
de neuf ans, je commencois a n'y rien entendre’—“To 
tell the truth, from the age of nine I began to understand 
nothing about them.” In these two last instances there is 
that kind of finesse which consists in a sort of obliquity of 
expression, that gives the thought anappearance of falseness, 
as it were, does not look truth in the face, but glances at her 
from a corner of the eye. The most admirable remark of 
Fontenelle is perhaps that which he made in regard to the 
manner in which men represent and degrade the Deity—“ Si 
Dieu a fait Vhomme a son image, Uhomme le lui rend 
bien.” 

The Lacademonians exhibited not only Spartan brevity, 
but Attic wit in their edict for the apotheosis of Alexander— 
“Since Alexander will be God, let him be God.” Queen 
Elizabeth asked Cecil what had passed in Ceuncil—*“ Four 
hours, your Majesty,” hereplied. ‘A lady to whom a suitor 


them were the young and fair, deemed that his was an inno- || sion, sometimes in both. Let us cite some examples. La was making a passionate declaration in the most frigid tone, 


cent heart, and that misery and overwrought talent had pros- | 
trated his frame and broken his spirit. He was soon brought | 
into court, firm, but pale, and scarcely able to elevate the 


right hand—that tacit oath to the truth of the asseveration | 
‘not guilty.’ Deep and sustained was the interest taken in || effect of the thought; the expression is simple enough.— 

the fate of the young painter; and slowly did they allow the | Asin he says—“ There is no vice that has not a false ¢ sem- | 
l blance to some virtue, and that does not make use of it ;"— 
| here the last touch, thrown in lightly, adds finesse of expres- 
the ill-fated prisoner. || sion to finesse of thought. So with this exquisitely neat re- 


Deep and unbroken silence reigned throughout the court, mark ; “A secret is confided in friendship, but escapes in ! 
love” —L'on confie son secret dans l'amitié, mais il échappe 


strong circumstantial evidence, and the arguments of the 
District Attorney, to shake their belief in the innocence of | 


when the Jury retired, and when upon their re-entrance the | 


verdict was given ‘ Gui'ty! but recommended to the mercy | 4@"4 Vamour. : \ 
of the Executive,’ a low, deep grean attested the feeling of | Fontenelle said of an old woman who still retained a por- || 


Bruyere says—“ [ndulgence towards one’s self and severity , 
towards others are one and the same vice”—“ A woman for- | 
| gets, in regard to the man she has loved, even the favors he i 
has received from her.” Here the finesse is in the general | 


| 


i| 


as if he was reciting it from memory, quietly asked him— 
‘Who says all that?’ A creditor whose debtor refused to 
pay him and took an oath in court to free himself from the 
obligation, cried out whilst the man’s band was raised to 
swear, ‘Is there no other creditor of the gentleman here, 
now that he has his hand in his purse,’ meaning thereby that 


| the individual’s oaths were the coin in which he liquidated 


his debts 

There is exquisite finesse in the reply of the celebrated 
Bourdaloue to a lady who asked him if there was any harm 
in going to the theatre— C'est a vous, Madame, a ne le dine.’ 
When this finesse is employed to express a sentiment, it is 
called delicacy. Such is the beautiful phrase of Mad. de 


| Sévigné to her daughter—J’ai mal 4 votre poitrine—“I 


the crowded court. The Judge had risen to pronounce the | tion of her grace and sensibility—On voit que l'amour a passé 
awful doom, when a commotion was heard at the door and eure ne sees that love has passed that way.” The | 
some officers entering, brought in Forrester. || simple phrase, a passé par /a, renders the finesse of percep- | 
He confessed the murder of the old man, and Malcolm || tion more piquant by disguising it; for the art of an esprit fin | 
Cameron was acquitted. Far above the shout, with which is to induce the belief thathe makes no effort to be so. This 
the assembled multitude greeted this decision, rose one lonely, | 8ttifice reaches its hight when the finesse has the air of sim- | 
joyous cry, from the corner where the women (of whom there | plicity, as in the answer given by a second wife to whom her || 
were many in court) were seated. | husband was always lamenting hisdeparted helpmate—“‘Alas, | 
The prolonged suspense, the great danger in which he had | sir, who can regret her more.than 1?” or in the remark of | 
stood, and the deep interest whieh was an agony in itself, the individual to whom something that had been said by a | 
were too much for the feeble frame of Malcolm Cameron, and | notorious liar was reported as positively true—“ If it be true, 
when the acquittal was pronounced, he fainted. ( why did he say it?” 
Justice had its victim, in the person of the murderer. | There are some simple observations which only need design || 
Charles Forrester suffered for his crime a week after kis trial. to be replete with finesse—such as the reply of the poor wo- | 
e e e ° e bd * || man who wes asked about her little son who was sick with a || 
“It is too Inte, my own Edith, life's light is waning rap- | feyer— The poor child has raved all night like a great per- | 


suffer in your breast.” IV. 

“ Florence et Bianchefleur ou la cour d'amour’ is the 
title of an old manuscript of the 13th century, found in the 
Abbaye St. Germain des Prés. It contains about 350 verses 
and furnishes a pleasant sample of the naiveté of days of 
yore. The author begins by saying that he has no idea of 
entertaining cowards or peasants who give themselves airs 
“with matters appertaining to love’—adding that “ such 
things are suitable only to clerks (ecclesiastics) and cavaliers, 
and especially to amiable maidens to whom they are very ne- 


” 
|| cessary : 


Mais a clerz ou a chevaliers 
Quar ils entendent volentiers, 
Ou a pucelle debonaire 
Quarele en a moult affaire. 
After this declaration he proceeds to tell his story. Fio- 


idly; and I must soon sink into that ocean, where earthly | sonage.” Often it consists in an equivoque, one of whose || rence and Blanchefleur, two damsels of bigh birth and irre- 
Hope's bark is ever wrecked, the grave.” | significatigns is simple and innocent, and the other malicious. | sistable loveliness, enter one day into a delightful orchard to 

“Oh do not say so, Malcolm,” cried the weeping girl; Pyerengee passing through Bordeaux, found the wives |, divert themselves and enjoy the beauties of nature and the 
“do not say that you must leave me! Oh, I have made your of the gentlemen of the robe somewhat too proud. “Sir,” | season. “* They had manues laced with flowers, principally 
being the shrine whereon to offer up my love and hope; do | said she to the President de Gasque, “ your wives play the || of freshly blown roses; the stuff was love, and the fastenings, 


not say that I must lose them both! So young, so noble, and | dutchess.” “ Madam,” replied the President, “ they are not i the songs of birds:” 


so gifted, just when life's joys are dearcet, and you are loved | 
80 fondly,” and the hot tears fell fast on his brow. 


| 


Malcolm sat in an arm-chair, by a window of Mrs. Wood- | protection to a provincial noble: “I accept it,” said the lat- | 


leigh’s house. It was one of those beautiful days that De- 
cember sometimes possesses—a union of winter and summer, | 
just warm enough to make the ice-drops turn to tears, and 
just cool cnough to render in-doors pleasant. 

He was dying; the restless, sunken eye, the damp hair, 
the pale, wan cheek, and the crimson hectic spot, that 
burned there, alike supporting and consuming hope, told his, 
story. And Edith, almost immortal looking, so spiritually 
pale and wasted were her face and figure, bent over her dy- 
ing lover, while the bitter tears fell fast. 

“ Weep not! my Edith, although I am wearing away like 
snow in its thaw, there is a home of rest beyond the veil of 
the tomb, where joy is unending, and the day of life is ever 
fair. My spirit longs te be free, and, save for leaving you, 
would part without a murmur from a world where your love 
has been the only flower that bloomed for me.” 

“ But to part from you thus, Malcom; if I could lay down 
my life with you [ would not murmur; but how can I, whose 


| impertinent enough to do that”—elles ne sont pas assez im- 
'pertinentes pour ccla. A French courtier once offered his 
|ter; “little favors keep up friendship"—/es petits dons en- 
treticnnent l'amitié. 
Piron was especially happy in bits of this sort. His fa 
mous epitaph on himself— 
Ci git Piron qui ne fut rien, 

| Pas méme Academicien, 
-and that on the Academy, Ci git I’ Academie des quarante 
| avee V'esprit comme quatre, are inimitable. What point, 

too, in his reply toa Bishop who was not celebrated for 





‘ 


| he had read his mandement—“ Non, Monseigneur, et vous.” 
Fontenelle, also, was a great proficient. The most felicitous 
compliment on record was paid by him to a beautiful lady, 
who complained of his having passed her without looking at 
her—“ Comment donc, Monsicur Fontenelle,” said she, 
“vous m'ayez passé sans me regarder.” ‘‘ Madame,” he 
replied, “si je vous avois regardé, je n’aurois pas pu 
passer.” Being once in a very noisy society, where every 





all of hops and pleasure is wrapt in you, bear the utter lone- 


one’s tongue was simultaneously going, he proposed to them 


writing his pastoral charges, when asked by his reverence if | 


Li estains fu de flor de glai 
Trames i ot de roses en mai, 
Les lisieres furent de flors, 
Et les pannes furent d’imors, 
H Ouvré furent bien li taissel 

| Attachez sont a chant doisel. 

After advancing a few steps in the orchard, they find a 
brook in which they contemplate their faces, the color of 
which was ever varying under the influence of love; and there 
| they repose themselves beneath the olive trees with which 
| the banks of the stream are planted : 


| La ont, minces lor colors 
Qui souvent lor mue damors 
Puis s’assirent sur loliver 
Qui furent plantez lez le gravier. 

Florence now says to her companion: “ Who would be 
here alone with her lover! 1f ours should appear we could 
not prevent them from having the pleasure ef remaining with 
us, provided the matter went no farther, for that we would 
not allow; we should never give them the slightest advantage 
over us; when a tree has lost its foliage, it has lost its beauty ; 

Qui ore seroit celement 
Sans compaignie l'autre gent 
Li amare et tenroit santie 
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THE NEW-YORKER 











Tote seule sanz compaignie 
Ne lacoler ne le joir 

Ne lor ion ros zvenchir 
Mais gieu qui tort a vilonie 
Ne lor sofferion ros onie. 

Blanchefleur replies that she is right, and that honor is 
preferable to riches. They continue to amuse themselves 
throughout the day, conversing mostly upon “‘ the sentiments 
with which their hearts are filled.” Towards evening, how- 
ever, their good understanding meets with a sad interruption. 
Florence asks Blanchefleur ‘to whom have you given that | 
heart which seems to me so good and sincere?” The! 





formed the avant-cour of the palace, two birds flew up to 
them and conducted them to the mansion; whilst otherbirds 
took care of their horses. When the god of love perceived 
them he rose hastily from bis bed, saluted them with all his 
wonted graciousnes#, took them both by the hand, seated 
them near him, and asked them the cause of their visit.— 
Blanchefleur told him al! that had happened and begged he 
would decide the controversy. He forthwith gave orders that 
the birds, his barons, should be assembled in order to decide 
the question, and having laid the matter before them, re- 
quested their vpinions. The sparrowhawk spoke first, and 
said that the knights were politer and honester than the clerks. 





“ i 
other, blushing, replies that she has bestowed it upon a young | 
clerk, beautiful in person and of a character far preferable to |; 
his beauty: } 

Je vous dirai ma demoiselle 
A qui j'ai donc mamor, 
Et de mon cuer et de ma flor 
Ua clere cortois loyal et bon 
Ai de mon cuer donc le don 
I! est moult belt mais sa bonte i 
Velt assez mielz que sa beaute. } 
“It would be impossible for me,” she adds, “to praise | 
his goodness of heart and his refinement of mind as much as | 


The lapwing said that was not true; that in matters of love 


—_—__________.. 


7 ——— ——e 


Reaves of Antiquity; 
OR THE POETRY OF HEBREW TRADITION,..NO. XU 


(Translated from the German of Henper, by Mrs. C. M. Sawyer.) 


THE SONGS OF THE NIGHT. 

Whenin his youth, David sat upon the plains of Bethlehem, 
the spirit of ry sr passed over him, and his soul wasopened 
to hear the songs ofthe night. ‘The heavens proclaimed the 
glory of God, and all the stars united in a chorus. The echo 
of their harps reached the earth—to the ends of the earth 
rolled on their silent song. 

“ Light is the countenance of Jehovah !"’ said the descend- 
ing sun, and the crimson twilight answered him: “1 am the 
fringe of His garment.” 

.The clouds towered above them and said, “ We are His 
evening pavilion,” aml the water of the clouds uttered in the 








a knight could not be compared with a clerk. The falcon | 
rose on his feet and gave the lie to the lapwing, declaring that | 
‘ there was no clerk nor priest that could know as much about | rustling wind; and the silent air responded, “1 am the 


love asa knight. The lark contradicted the falcon; but had 


the jay, so anxious was this personage to make a speech in 
favor of the knights, whom he asserted to be far the most 
amiable—adding that “ clerks ought not to make love; that 
their vocation required them to pray for souls, and that on 


evening-thunder, ‘ The voice of Jehovah moves upon the 
clouds; the God of glory thunders—the God ef glory thun- 
dors on high!" “ He rides upon my wings!’ murmured the 


| breath of God—the tissue of His quickening presence.” 


scarcely time to give his opinion when he was interrupted by | “We hear songs of praise,” enid the fainting earth, ‘and 


must I be still and specchless?"’ “I will bathe thee,” an- 
|| swered the fulling dew, “ that thy children, newly refreshed, 
|| may rejoice—thet thy sucklings may blossom like the rose.” 
“We blossom gladly!" said the enlivened field; and the 
| full ears of grain rustling, replied, “ We are the blessing of 





they deserve.” Florence rejoins in a tone of surprise; “How '' the other hand, it was the duty of knights to love the la- | 2%! the army of God against the extremity of hunger.” 


could you choose a clerk for a lover! When mine goes to 0! 
tournament and overcomes a knight, he comes and presents 
to me the horse of the vanquished cavalier. Knights are es- 
teemed by the whole world, while clerks are despised; you 


must certainly have been deranged to make such a choice.” 
Blanchefleur is somewhat nettled, as may be supposed, et , 


dies!’ His discourse deserves to be given in the original : 
De sor totes les genz qui sont 
Sont chevaliers li plus cortois 
Damer sevent totes les lois 
Li clere re doivient mie amer 
Encois doivient proier per les ames 
Est chevalier doit amer damor. 


**We biess you from above,” said the moon; * We bless 
| you!" answered the stars. The grasshopper chirped and 
|, whispered, “ He blesses me olso with n little drop of; dew.” 
} * And quenches my thirst,” answered the hind. “ He re- 
_freshes me,” said the bounding roe. 
| “ And gives us our food,” dreamed the deer; ‘And clothes 

our lambs,” bicated the flock. 

‘He heard me,” croaked the raven, “ when I was for- 


this speech of Mademoiselle Florence, and angrily replies: | The nightingale then took the flgor, and asked to be heard. ''waken.” ‘ He heard me,"’ answered the goat, “when my 


} 


“ Miss, it is shameful in you to abuse my friend in that way ; | 
and loving a knight let me say, you are more foolish than I | 
am:" Damoieelle c'est vilenie 

Quaat ainsi mon ami blasmez 

Mais quant le chevalier amez 

Vos estes plus sote de moi. 

In her rage she draws any thing but a pleasant picture of 

the poverty and necessities of the knigl.ts, and ends by say- | 
ing that she will prove before the whole earth that “the | 
clerks are the only men fit to be loved; that they are much i 
more polite and more honest than the knights :” t 
Que sor tote Ja gent qui sont Ht 
Doivent li clere avoir amie i 


js baz. Que plus sevent de cortoisie 

. = Que nul gent ne chevalier f 
“Florence nel volt otroier 

Ainz respondi par felonie. I 
A spunky damsel is Miss Blancheflener. Florence, how. | 
ever, is not frightened. She answers that all the other had | 
said is false, and proposes that they should go and have their | 
diffrence settled at the court of the god of love. The pro-| 
position is accepted, and they leave the orchard without speak- 
ing or looking at one another. 
Both took good care to set out in due time on the day ap- || 
pointed for repairing to the court. They met on the road, | 
and each was greatly piqued at seeing how beautiful and well | 
dressed the other appears. “ Their dresses were made of, 
the richest roses; their zones of vivlets which the loves had | 


arranged for their pleasure; their shoes were covered with | Florence, in despair at seeing herself condemned, tore her | 


yellow flowers; and their coiffures were of eglantine, the odor | 
of which was delicious’ —(rather odd they shuld both have |, 
been dressed so precisely alike :) 
Contes ont de roses pures 
Et de violettes ceintures . 
Que par folaz firent amors 
S’orent soulers de ijaunes flora 
S‘orent de rouvel eglantier 
Chapiaux por plus soef flairier. 

They were both mounted on steeds whiter than snow, and 
magnificently caparisoned, ivory and amber being both pro- | 
fusely employed in adorning their harness. These beautiful } 
animals had their breasts decorated with “gold and silyerbells, 
which, by the magic of love, p'ayed airs more swect than 
the song of birds—hwever sick any one might be, this melo- 
dy would at once have cured him” —(pity that Dr. Brandreth | 
could not infuse a little of it into his pills!) i 

The ladies journeyed together, and at mid-day discovered | 
the palace inhabited by the god of love. “He was lying | 
upon a bed covered with roses, the curtains of which were 
fastened with cloves" —(here, perhaps, is the explanation of 
the old phrase, ‘a spice of love.) The two having dis- 


| The birds were then all assembled to render her obsequies 
' magnificent; they scattered a profusion over her tomb, and 


| to dine with her on a certain occasion. 


| wheelbarrow, wheel it under an apple-tree, and then shake 





mounted under a pine tree in a charming meadow which 


“ The loves," he said, “ have made me their counsellor; I | 


venture, then, tu declare that in my opinion, no one can make 


| love so well as a clerk; and I offer to make good my asser- 


|| time came, and I went out and brought forth.” 

| The turtle-dove cuoed, and the swallow and all the birds 
| afterwards slumbering, said, ‘* We have found our nests, our 
| habitations; we dwell upon the altar of God, and sleep under 


tion in single combat.” Up sprang the parrot, and having || the shadow of his wings, in eilent rest.’ 


twice cried out, listen, listen, said, ‘ the nightingale lies; | 
accept his challenge.” Uttering these words, he threw down 
his gauntlet, which the hing took up. The nightingale then 
went to the monarch and gave him his to show that he was 
ready for the fight. 

].i pepegaux sailli en piez 

Seignor dit-il oez oez 

Ge di que li roxignox ment 

De la bataille me present 

Ge len rendrai ou mort ou pris 

Et li roxignox saut avant 

Il a au rei baillé son gant 

Por Ia bataille confermer. 


They immediately seized their arms, and although these were 


| “In silent rest!” answered the night, and prolonged the 
|| lingering tone. Then crowed the announcer of the mornicg 
|| dawn: “ Lift up the gates, the doors of the world; let the 
| King of Glory enter in. Awake ye men, avd praise the 
i Lord, the King of Glory is come!” 
| Up rose the sun, and David awoke from his dream so rich 
jin psalms; and so long as he hved, the tones of this harmo- 
\ nious creation lingered in his soul, and were daily breathed 
forth from his harp. om 
| THE MORNING DAWN, 
Hast thou beheld the beautiful Aurora? She shines forth 
from the chamber of God—a ray of imperishable hgti—the 
| comforter of mankind. . ° . . ° 
|| When David once, persecuted by his enemics, sat one 
dreary night upon Mount Hermon, playing that most melan- 
| choly of his psalms: ‘Lions and tigers how! sround nine 


| 


only flowers, the combat was very fierce and protracted. | ear, the bands of the wicked surround me, ard I eee no 


Neither of the combatants perished ; but the parrot was pros- 
trated, obliged to give up his sword, and to acknowledge that 


| “ the clerks were brave and courteous, and more worthy to 


have lady-loves than men of any other profession, and con- 
sequently than knights :” 

Que cle1z sout vaillans et cortois 

Et plus savent de cortoisie, 

Et mielz doivent avoir amie 

Que chevalier ne autre gent. 


|| helper!’ Lo, the morning dawn appeared. With glittering 
|| eyes she sprang up, the early hunted hind, and darted upon 
|| the mountains, and spoke to him as an angel upon the bills : 
| ** Wherefore grievest thou, that thou art forsaken? I burst 
| forth from the dark night—from the most gloomy darkness 
comes the morning!” 
Consoled, his eyes hung upon her countenance, while she 
|| led forth the sun which arose with his mighty wings, a healing 
|| power to the world. Gladdened, the tones of the P’salmist’s 
| song became changed, and he called it the song of the morn- 
ing dawn—' The early hunted hind.’ 
In after-times also, he often sung this pealm, ard thanked 





hair, wrung her hands, and prayed for the happiness of dy- l God for the afflictions that over-cloude:! his early youth. And 


ing. “ Three times she fainted, and the fourth she expired.” 
Diex dit-elle la mort la mort 
Adonques sest trois fois pasmee, 
Et a la quart sest deviee 


placed on it this epitaph; ‘ Here lies Florence who loved | 
the knights.” 
Tci est Florence en foie 
Qui au chevalier fu amie. 
Alas! poor Florence! 


—————— 
An old lady in the country had an exquisite from the city 
‘or the desert there | 
was an enormous apple pie. “ La, ma’am!” said the gen- 
uleman, “ how do you manage to handle sucha pie!” “ Easy 
enough,” was the quiet reply; “ we make the crust up ina 


the fruit down into it.” 


There is a story of a Portguese shoemaker who used to 
give a severe flogging to his wife every month, just before he 
went to confession. On being asked the reason of this pro- 
coding, bo replied thes having © bed memory, he took this 





j always with that psalm the morning dawn beamed into his 
| dark soul. . . * * * 

Daughter of God, holy Aurora, thou lookest daily down, 
and sanctifiest the heavens and the carth—sunctify duily, 
also, my heart for thy silent dwelling. 

—S—— ———— = 

A Noste Deresce.—A writer in the Philodelphia Ledger 
lately published a severe article in reference to the Jews asa 
t One of the Israclites of that city replies as follows: 
**Can the author of the philippic aguinst the Jews point out 
any Israelite who has ever been brought up before a magis- 
trate and fined for drunkenness? or has ever any one of our 
people been convicted or even tried for murder, arson, rnpe, 
blasphemy, adultery, &c.? Does your correspondent know 
of a single instance where any one of the lereatnes has aban- 
doned his wife and children ard left them a charge to the 
overseers of ihe poor?" The writer then makes an appeal 
to us of the prese: ‘I ask you if ever you have received an 
advertisement from an Israelite announcing that his wife had 
eloped, and cautioning the public not to trust the partner of 
his bosom?” 





Tus Retort Covrtgovs.—A bishop not ever remarkable 
for moral rectitude, once met a door tradesman, a great wag, 
extravagantly dressed—* Sir,” said the bishop, “that dress 





refreshing it, as his wife, while under the 
eastigation, was sure to remind him of all his sins. 


does not suit you.” “ Neither my lord, do you suié your dress,” 
said the wag. , 
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From the Southern Literary Messenger. 
THE FADED STARS. 
I mind the time when Heaven's high dome 
Woke in my soul a wondrous thrill— 
When every leaf in Nature's tome 
Bespoke Creation’s marvels still: 
When moontain, cliff, and sweeping glade, 
As Morn unclosed her rosy bars, 
Woke joys intense—but nought e’e: bade 
My heart to leap up like ye—bright stars! 


Calm ministrants to God's high glory ! 
Pure gems around His burning throne! 
Mute watchers o'er Man's strange, sad story, 
Of Crime and Wo through ages gone! 
"Twas yours, the wild and haliowing spell 
Phat lured me from ignobler gleams— 
Taught me where sweeter fountains swell 
Than ever bless the worldling’s dreams. 


How changed was Life! a waste no more, 
Beset by Want, and Pain and Wrong, 
Earth seemed a glad and fairy shore, 
Vocal with Hope's inspiring song. 
But ye, bright sentinels of Heaven ! 
Far Giories of Night's radiant sky! 
Who, as ye gemmed the brow of Even, 
Has ever deemed Man born to die? 


—'Tis faded now !—that wondrous grace 
That once on Heaven's forehead shone ; 
I read no more in Nature's face 
A soul responsive to my own. 
A dimness on my eye and spirit 
Stera Time has cast, in hurrying by; 
Few joys my hardier years inherit, 
And leaden dullness rules the sky. 


Yet mourn not [!—a stern, high duty 
Now nerves my arm and fires my brain: 
Perish the dream of shapes of Beauty ! 
So that this strife be not ia vain; 
To war on Fraud, entrenched with Power— 
Oa smooth Pretence and specious Wrong— 
This task be mine, though Fortune lower— 
For this be banished sky and song! 
New-York, December, 1839. a. c. 


From Willie's * Romance of Travel.’ 
THE PICKER AND PLLER. 

The nature of the strange incident | have to relate forbids | 
we to record either place or time. 

On one of the wildest nights in which I had ever been) 
abroad, I drove my panting horses through a snow drift, 
breast high, to the door of a small tavern in the western 
country. The host turned out unwillingly at the knock of! 
my whip handle on the outer door, and, wading before the | 
tired animals to the bara, which was nearly inaccessible from | 
the banks of snow, he assisted me in getting off their frozen | 
harnesses, and bestowing them safely for the night. | 

The ‘ bar-room’ fire burnt brightly, and never was fire more | 
welcome. Room was made for me by four or five rough 
men who sat silent around it and with a keen comprehension | 
of ‘ pleasure after pain,’ [took off my furs and moccasins, 
aad stretched my cold, contracted limbs to the blaze. When, | 
a few minutes after, a plate of cold salt beef was brought 
me, with a corn cake and a mug of ‘flip’ hissing from the | 

ker, it certainly would have been hard to convince me that | 

would have put on my coats and moccasins again to have | 
rode a mile to Paradise. 

The faces of my new companions, which I had not found | 
time to inspect very closely while my supper lasted, were | 


merirly till the snow is right for sledding. The logs are then 
drawn tv the water-sides, rafts are formed, and the valuable 
lumber, for which they paid nothing but their labor, is run to 
the cities for their common advantage. 

The only enemies of this class of men are the agents who 
are sometimes sent out in the winter to detect them in the 
act of felling or drawing off timber, and in the dark coun- 
tenances around the fire, I read this as the interpretation of 
my own visit to the woods. They soon brightened and grew 
taikative when they discovered that I was in search of hands 
to fell and burn, and make clearing for a farm; and after a | 
talk of an hour or two, I was told in answer to my inquiries, 
that all the ‘men people’ in the country were buay ‘ lumber- 


a 


He turned back immediately. “J beg pardon,” he said, 
“ I bave that to think of just now which makes me forgetful. 
[ am not surprised at your hesitation, but mount again and 
trust the pony.” 

The animal turned rather unwillingly at his master’s bid- 
ding, and a little ashamed of having shown fear, while a horse 
would follow, I jumped again on his back. 

“If you find the heat inconvenient, covey your face.” 
And with this laconic advice, the Picker and Piler turned on 
his heel, and once more strode away before us. 

Sheltering the sides of my face by holding up the corners 
of my wrapper with both hands, I abandoned myself to the 
horse. He overtook his master with a shuffling canter, and 








ing for themselves,’ unless it were the ‘ Picker 











putting his nose as close to as he could carry it 


|| an involuntary respect and liking. 


grou 
and Piler.’ l without stumbling, followed close at his heels. I observed, 
As the words were pronounced, a shrill neigh outside the ! by the green logs lying immediately along our path, that we 
door pronounced the artival of a new comer. | were following an avenue of prostrate timber which had been 
* Talk of the devil'—said the man in a lower tone, and | felled before the wood was tired; but descending presently 
without finishing the proverb he rose with a respect which he | to the left, we struck at once into the deep bed of a brook, 
had not accorded to me, to make room for the Picker and | ®0d by the lifted head and slower gait of the pony, as well 
Piler. || 86 my Own respiration, I found thet the hollow through which 
A man of rather low stature entered, and turned to drive } it ran, contained a body of pure air unreached by the sway- 
back his horse, who had followed him nearly in. I observed || ing curtains of smoke or the excessive heat of the fiery cur- 
the animal had neither saddle nor bridle. Shutting the door | "eats above. The pony now picked his way leisurely along 
upon him without violence, he exchanged nods with one or | the brookside, and while my lungs expanded with the relief 
two of the men, and giving the landlord a small keg which !of breathing a more temperate atmosphere, I raised myself 
he had brought, he pleaded haste for refusing the offered | from my stooping posture in a profuse perspiration, and one 
chair, and stood silent by the fire. His features were black- | by one disembarrassed myself from my protectives ogainst 
ened with smoke, but I cuuld sec they were small and regu- | the cold. 
lar, and his voice, though it conveyed in its deliberate accents | I had lost sight for several minutes of the Picker and Piler, 
an indefinable resolution, was almost femininely soft and win- &%d presumed by the pony’s desulto:y movements that he was 
ving. | near the end of his journey, when, rounding a shelvy point 
* That stranger yonder has got a job for you,” said the | of rock, we stood suddenly upon the brink of a slight water- 
landlord, as he gave him back the keg and received the money. | fall, where the brook leaped four or five feet into a shrunken 
Turning quickly upon me, he detected me ina very eager ‘ell, and after describing a half circle on a rocky platform, 
scrutiny of himself, and for a moment [ was thrown too || tesumed its unward course in the same direction as before. 
much off my guard to address him. | This curve of the brook and the platform it enclosed lay 
“ Is it you, sir?” he asked, after waiting a moment. | lower than the general level of the forest. and the air around 
“ Yes,—I have some work to be done hereabouts, but— | 29d within it, it seemed to me, was as clear and genial as 
you seem in a hurry. Could you cail here to-morrow.” |\the summer noon. Over one side, from the rocky wall, a 
“I may not be here ogain in a week.” rude and temporary roof of pine slabs dropped upon a barri- 
** Do you live far from here?’ He smiled. , cado of logs, forming a low hut, and before the entrance of 
“T scarce know where I dive, but [ am burning a piece of this, at the moment of my appearance, stood a woman and a 
wood a mile or two up the run, and if you would like a war- showily dressed young man, both evidently confused at the 
mer bed than the landlord will give you—” sudden apparition of the Picker and Piler. My eyes had 
Thet personage decided the question for me by telling me | scarce rested on the latter, when, from standing at his fullest 
in so many words that I had better go. His beds were all | hight with his rifle raised as if to beat the other to the earth, 
taken up, and my horses should be taken care of till my re- | be suddenly resumed his stooping and quiet mien. set his 
turn. | saw that my presence had iaterrupted something, rifle against the rock, and came torward to give me his band. 
probably the formation of a‘ bee,’ and more willingly than I | oe My daughther !? he said, more in the way of explanation 
would have believed possible an hour before, I resumed my than introduction, and without taking further notice of the 
furs and wrappers, and declared that I was ready. ‘The | young map whose presence seemed so unwelcome, he poured 
Picker and Piler had inspired me, and I knew not why, with ™e & draught from the keg be had brought, pointed to the 
| water falling close at my hand, and threw himself at his 
 [t is a rough night, sir,” said he, as he shouldered a rifle | length upou the ground. 
he had left outside, and slung the keg bya leather strapover The face and general eppearance of the young man, now 
the neck of his horse, “ but I will show you a better climate. | seated directly opposite me, offered no temptation for more 
Come, sir, jump on!” | than a single glance, and my whole attention was soon eb- 
“ And you?” I said inquisitively, as he held his horse by | sorbed by the daughter of my singular host, who, crossing 
the mane for me to mount. It wasa Canadian pony, scarcely , from the platform to the hut, divided her attention between 
larger than a Newfoundland dog. |'a hauneh of venison roasting before a burning log of hickory, 
“ [ am more used to the road, cir, and will walk. Come?” | aad the arrangement of a few more primitive implements for 
It was no time to stand uponetiquette, even if it had been | 9Uf Coming supper. Sho was slight, like ber father, in form | 
possible to resist the precra ponte a authority with which he | and, as far as I had been able to distinguish his blackened 











fully rev aled by the light of a pitch-pine knot, thrown on | 
the hearth by the landlord, and their grim reserve and ferocity | 
put me in mind, for the first time since I enterei the reom, | 
of my errand in that quarter of the country. 
The timber-tracts which lic convenient to the rivers of the | 
west, offer to the refugee and desperado of every description, | 
a resource from want, and, (in their own opinion,) from 
crime, which is seized upon by all at least who are willing 
tolabor. The owners uf the extensive forests, destined to 
become so valuable, are mostly men of large speculation, 
living in cities, who, satisfied with the coxustant advagce in 
the price of lumber, consider their pine-trees as liable to 
nothing but the laws of natare, and leave them unfenced and 
unprotected, to increase in size and value till the land beneath 
then ie wanted for culture. It is natural ——_ that soli- 
tary settlers, living in the neighborhood of apparently un- 
dalant land, should think seldom of the owner, and in tine 
grow to the opinion of the Indian, that the Great Spirit gave 
the land, and the air, and the water, to all his chi and 
ae aro free to all alike. Furnishing the requisite teams 
implements therefore, the inhabitants of these tracts 
collect a number of the stragglers through the country, and 
forming what is called a‘ bee,’ go into the nearest wood 


? 


taliag she talloe so ean oa Ae as yo 
n their 
at night, they have bread, , and w eres | 


labor makes sufficiently and the time is passed 


spoke. So without more ado, I sprang upon the animal’s 
back, and holding on by the long tuft upon his withers, suf- 
fered him passively to plunge through the drift after his 
master. 


feasures, resembled him in the general outline. But in the 
place of his thin and determined mouth, her lips were round 


||and voluptuous, and though her eye looked as if it might 
| wake, it expressed, even in the presence of her moody fa- 


Wondering at the readiness with which I had entered up- ||ther, a drowsy and soft indolence, common enough to the 


on this equivocal adventure, but never for an instant losing | 
confidence in my guide, I shut my eyes to the blinding cold, | 
and accommodated my limbs as well as I could to the bare | 
back and scrambling paces of the Canadian. The Picker | 
and Piler strode on before, the pony following like a spaniel 
at his heels, and after half an hour’s tramp, during which I), 
had merely observed that we were rounding the base of a | 
considerable hill, we turned short to the right, and were met || 
by a column ot smoke, which, lifting, the moment after, dis- | 
closed the two slopes of a considerable valley enveloped in | 
one sea of fire. A red, lurid cloud overhung it at the tops | 
of the tallest trees, and far and wide, above that, spread e| 
covering of black smoke, heaving upward in vast and billowy 
masses, and rolling away on every side into the darkness. | 

We approached a pine of gigantic hight, on fire to the very | 
peak, not a branch left on the trunk, and its pitchy knots dis- 
tributed like the eyes of the lamprey, burning pure and 
steady amid the irregular fame. I had once or twice, with 
an instinctive wish to draw rein, pulled hard upon the tan- 
gied tuft in my hand, but master and horse kept en. This 
burning tree, however, was the first of a thousand, and as 
the pony turned his eyes away from the intense heat to pass 
between it and a bare rock, I glanced into the glowing laby- 
cinth , and my faith gave way. I jumped from bis back 
and hailed the Picker and Piler, with a scarcely audi- 
ble amid the tumult of the crackling branches. My voice 
did not evidently reach his ear, but the pony, relieved from 
my weight, to his side, and rubbed his muzzle against 
the unoccupied hapd#? is master. 








| Asiatics, but seldom seen in America. Her dress was coarse 


and careless, but she was beautiful with every possible dis- 
advantage, and, whether married or not, evidently soon to 
become a mother. 

The venison was placed before us on the rock, ard the 
young man, uninvited, and with rather an air of bravado, cut 
himself a steak from the haunch and broiled it on the hickory 
coals, while the daughter kept as near him as her attention 
to her father’s wants would permit, but neither joined us in 
eating, nor encouraged my attempts at conversation. The 
Picker and Piler ate in silence, leaving me to be my own 
carver, and finishing his repast by a deep draught from the 
keg which had been the means of our acquaintance, he sprang 


|| upon his feet and disappeared. 


« The wind has changed,” said the daughter, looking up 
at the smoke, ‘‘ and he has gone to the western edge to start 
a new fire. It’s a full halt mile, and he’ll be gone an hour.” 

This was said with a look at me which was anything but 
equivocal. I was de trop. I took up the rifle of the Picker 
and Piler, forgetting that there was probably nothing to 
shoot in a burning wood, and remarking that I would have a 
look for a deer, jumped up the waterfall side, and was imme- 
diately hidden by the rocks. 

I had no conception of the scene that lay around me. The 
patural cave or hollow of rock, in which the hut lay embo- 
somed, was the centre of an area of perhaps an acre, which 
had been felled in the heart of the wood before it had been 
set on fire. The forest encircled it with blazing columns, 
whose capitals were apparently lost in the sky, and curtains 
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of smoke and flame, which flew as if lashed into ribands by 
a whirlwind. The grandeur, the violence, the inzense bright- 
ness of the spectacle, outran all imagination. The pines, 
on fire to the peak, and straight as arrows, seemed to resem- 
ble at one moment the conflagration of an eastern city, with 
innumerable minarets abandoned to the devouring element. 
At the next moment, the wind, changing its direction, swept 
out every vestige of smoke and extinguished every tongue of 
flame, and the tall trees, in clearand flameless ignition, stand- 
ing parallel in thousands, resembled some blinding temple of 
the genii, whose columns of miraculous rubies, sparkling 
audibly, outshone the day. By single glances, my eye pene- 
trated into aisles of blazing pillars, extending far into the 
forest, and the next instant, like a tremendous surge alive 
with serpents of fire, the smoke and flame swept through it, 
and it seemed to me as if some glorious structure had been 
consumed in the passing of a thought. Fora minute, again, 
all would be still except the crackling of the fibres of the 
wood, and with the first stir of the wind, like a shower of 
flashing gems, the bright coals rained down through the for- 
est, and for a moment the earth glowed under the trees as if 
its whole crust were alive with one bright ignition. 

With the pungency of the smoke and heat, and the variety 
and bewilderment of the spectacle, I found my eyes and 
brain growing giddy. The brook ran cool below, and the 
heat had dried the leaves in the small clearing, and with the 
abandonment of a man overcome with the sultriness of sum- 
mer, I lay down on the rivalet’s bank and dipped my head 
and bathed my eyes in the running water. Close to its sur- 
face there was not a particle of smoke in the air, and, ex- 
ceedingly refreshed with its temperate coolness, I lay for 
sometime in luxurious ease, trying in vain to fancy the win- 
ter that howled without. Frost and cold were never more 
difficult to realize in midsummer, though within a hundred 
sg probably, a sleeping man would freeze to death in an 

r. 


“ T have a better bed for you in the shanty,” said the Picker 
and Piler, who had approached unheard in the noise of the 
fires, and suddenly stood over me. 

He took up his rifle, which I had laid against a prostrate 
log, and looked anxiously towards the descent to the hut. 

“* 1 am little inclined for sleep,” Lanswered, “‘ and perhaps 
you will give me an hour of conversation here. The scene is 
new to me” — 

“IT have another guest to dispose of,” he answered, “‘and 
we shall be more out of the smoke near the shanty.” 

I was not surprised, as I jumped upon the platform, to 
find him angrily separating his daughter and the stranger.— 
The girl entered the hut, and, with a decisive gesture, he 
Pointed the young man to a ‘ shake-down’ of straw in the re- 
motest corner of the rocky enclosure. 

“ With your leave, old gentleman,” said the intruder, after 
glancing at his intended place of repose, ‘I'll find a crib for 
myself.”’ And springing up the craggy rock opposite the door 
of the shanty, he gathered a slight heap of brush and threw 
it into a hollow left in the earth by a tree, which, though full 
grown and green, had been borne to the earth and partly up- 


rooted by the falling across it of an overblown and gigantic || not by me!” 
ine. The earth and stones had followed the uptorn mass,|| Hi ; : 
Borming a solid upright wall, from which, like struggling fin- | against a burning tree, and with a branch of bemlock, —, 


gers, stretching back in agony to the ground from which they 


ity. The sequel will show why I am so particular in this | 
description. 


‘When peace was declared between England and this | with his eyes turned from me fixedly. I looked in the same 
|| slept soundly beneath his matted wall, and the rude door of 
in command of a privateer. Not ehoosing to become a pi-| the shanty was behind us. Leaving him to see phantoms in 
the air, as I thought, I turned my eyes to the drips of the wa- 


country,” said the Picker and Piler, (after an hour’s conver- 
sation, which had led insensibly to his own history,) “‘ I was 


rate by continuing the cruise, I was set ashore in the West | 


Indies by a crew in open mutiny. My property was all on terfall, and I was absorbed 


board, and I was left a beggar. I had one child, a daughter, 
whose mother died in giving her birth. 

“‘ Having left a sufficient sum for her education in the 
hands of a brother of my own, under whose roof she had 
passed the first years of her life, I determined to retrieve my 
fortunes before she or my friends should be made acquainted | 
with my story. 

‘Ten years passed over, and I was still a wanderer and a! 





ar. 

“I determined to see my child, and came back, like one 
from the dead, to my brother’s door. He had forgotten me, 
and abused his trust. My daughter, then seventeen, and such 
&s you see her here, was the drudge in the family of a stran- 
ger—ignorant and friendless. My heart turned against man- 
kind with this last drop in a bitter cup, and, unfitted for 
life, [ looked arcund for some channel of desperate adven- 
ture. But my daughter was the perpetual obstacle. 
to do with her? She had neither the manners nor education 


of a lady, and to leave her a servant was le. I start- 
ed with her for the West, with the vague of joining 
some tribe of Indians, and chance and want have thrown me 


bla ne ouly mode of life on earth that could now be palsta- 
e epee lonely,” I asked, “after your stirring adven- 
* Lonely! Tf you knew the delight wich which I live ia 


wilderness, with a circle of fire to shot out the world ! 
The labor is hard it is true, but I need it, to sleep and forget. 





|| off the flame from the spot where the fire was eating throug 
had parted, a few rent and naked roots pointed into the cav- || a8 if to see how nearly it was divided. 


|| my first thought was to awake the sleeper. I made two 


|| bent upwards from the fire. 
What The Pi 


There is no way else in which I could seclude my daughter. 
Till lately, she ies been contented, too. We live a mont! 

in one place—the center like this of aburning wood. 
T can bear hardship, but I love a high temperature—the cli- 
mate of the tropics—and I have it here. For weeks I for- 
get that it is winter, tending my fires and living on the game 
Uhave stored up. There is a hollow or a brook—a bed or a 
cave, in every wood, where the cool air, as here, sinks to the 
bottom, and there I can put up my shanty, secure from all 
intrusion—but such as I bring upon myself.” 

The look he gave to the u ash and the sleeper be- 
neath it, made an apology for this last clause unnecessary. 
He thought not of me. 

** Some months since,” centinued the Pickerand Piler, ina 
voice husky with suppressed feeling, ‘ 1 met the villain who 
sleeps yonder, accidentally, as I met you. He is the owner 
of this land. After engaging to clear and burn it, I invited 
him, asI did yourself, from a momentary fever for company 
which sometimes comes over the solitary, to go with me to 
the fallow I was clearing. He loitered in the neighborhood 
awhile, under the pretext of hunting, and twice on my return 
from the village, I found that my daughter had seen him.— 
Time has betrayed the wrong he inflicted on me.” 

The voice of the agitated father sank almost to a whisper 
as he pronounced the last few words, and rising from the 
rock on which we were sitting, he paced for a few mioutes 
up and down the platform in silence. 

The reader must fill up from his own imagination the dra- 
ma of which this is but the outline, for the Picker and Pilec | 
was not a man to be questioned, and I can tell but what I 
saw and heard. In the narration of his story he seemed but | 
recapitulating the prominent events for his own self-converse, 
rather than attempting to tell a tale to me, and it was burried 
over as brokenly and briefly as I have put it down. I sat in 
a listening attitude after he concluded, but he seemed to have 
unbarthened his bosom sufficiently, and his lips were closed | 
with stern compression. | 

‘* You forget,” be said, after pacing awhile, ‘that I offer- | 
ed you a place to sleep. The night wears late. Stretci | 
| yourself on that straw, with your cloak over you. Gooa | 
| night!” 
| I lay down and looked up at the smoke rolliag heavily —_ 
the sky till I slept. ! 

I awoke, feeling chilled, fur the rock sheltered me from 
the rays of the fire. I stepped out from the hollow. The | 
fires were pale with the gray of the morning, and the sky 
was visible through the smoke. I looked around for a place | 
to warm myself. The hickory log hed smouldered out, but | 
a fire had been kindled under the overblown pine, and its 
pitchy heart was now flowing with the steady brilliancy of a | 
torch. I took up one of its broken branches, cracked it on 
my knee, and stirring up the coals below, soon sent up a mer- | 
‘ty blaze, which enveloped the whole trunk. 

Turning my back to the increasing heat, I started, for, 
creeping towards me, with a look of eagerness for which I | 
was at a loss to account, came the Picker and Piler. | 

“Twice doomed!” he muttered between his teeth, “ but 








He threw down a handful of pitch pine knots, laid his axe 


I began to think him insane, for I could get no answer to 
my questions and when he spoke, it was half audible, and 








direction, but could see nothing remarkable. The seducer | 


in memories of my own, when 1 
| saw the girl steal from the shanty, and with one bound over- | 
leap the rocky barrier of the platform. [ laid my hand on) 
the shoulder of my host, and pointed after her, as with | 
stealthy pace looking back occasonally to the hut, where she 
evidently thought her father slept, and crept round toward | 
her lover. | 
“ He dies!” cried the infuriated man; but as he jumped | 
from me to seize his axe, the girl crouched out of sight, and 


bounds and looked back, for I heard no footstep. 

“Stand clear!” shouted a voice of almost supernatural 
shrillness! and as I caught sight of the Picker and Piler 
standing enveioped in smoke upon the burning tree, with his 
axe high in the air, the truth flashed on me. 

Down came the axe into the very heart of the pitchy flame, 
and trembling with the tremendous smoke, the trunk slowly 


siabodegtiedaatel Si giddinces | 
with a in m I 
look at the unwarned sleeper. = 
One half the dissevered pine fell to the earth, and the 
shock startled him from his sleep. A whole seemed to 
a “1p eee! age Nene tte of the ash. 
it slid heavily away, the vigorous tree righted, like a 
giant springing to his feet. I saw the root pin the hand of 
the seducer to the earth—a struggle—a contortion and 


re 


echoing through the woeds, and was still. I felt my brain 
reel 


Blanched to a livid paleness, the girl moved about in the 
sickly daylight when I recovered; but the Picker and Piler, 
with a clearer brow than I had yet seen him wear, was kin- 
dling fire beneath the remnants of the pine. 

—_—_— 
THE MAIDEN, KING DEATH, AND HIS CONQUEROR 
BY MRS. C. M. SAWYER. 

Waar, ho! on the pale, white steed, who rides? 

Like a dim form of air, ’neath the moonlight he glides ; 

A kingly crown gleams on his shadowy head, 

And ghastly the smile on his grim visage spread ! 

The air, in his | mee 08: grows deadly and chill !— 

Who art thou, dread horseman, and what is thy will? 

Each flower in thy pathway is reft of its bloom: 

Ah, now do 1 know thee: thou'rt king of tae tomb ! 

But what dost thou here, with thy life-chilling breath, 

And thy form so unearthly, oh Death, king Death? 


“From the shadowy halls of the voiceless tomb, 
With a mission, a call to the living, I come ; 
And the prince and the senuamt, Oe monarch and slave, 
All, all, at my mandate, lie down in the grave. 
In my chilling embrace the form I enfold; 
1 press the warm heart till ‘tie icy and cold; 
In the dews of oblivion their senses I steep, 
Till silent, and dreamless, and deep is their sleep! 
Thou, too, must now yield to my withering breath— 
Come away, gentle maiden, with Death, king Death !"’ 


Away from my sight! thou art fearfully celd, 

And thy horror-decked visage I quake to behold ! 

In the tathomless depths of thy y realms hide, 
And with dear ones that love me, still let me abide! 
Away! ‘tis ar awful, a piteous thing, 

To be fanned by thy blighting and withering wing; 
For it causes the life from my frame to depart, 

And stills the warm throb in my awe-stricken heart! 
Off, off with thy grasp—it is freezing ny breath! 
Release me, release me! Oh Death, king Death! 


“Ob, who has e’er been from my strong grasp freed? 
Up, up with thee, on my pale, white steed ! 
Up, up! and away we will take our flight 
To my far-off realms of eternal night; 
A night to which there returns no day, 
To gladden its gloom with a single ray! 
Nay, clutch no more at the empty air, 
Nor pour on my pitiless ear thy prayer ; 
For I'm the dread monarch of all that hath breath, 
And none may e’er vanquish all-conquering Death!” 


Yet stay! what new vision a rs to my eyes? 

A bein se glory descends hon Gee skies! = 

His iant form, as an angel's, is fair, 

And the smile on his lip a pure seraph might wear. 
Ob, gently and kindly he gazes on me, 

Though stern is his eye when ‘tis fixed upon thee! 
He approaches ; yo from my bosom is fled, 

And the raintow of Hope seems to circle my head: 
Like a soft gale from Eden, I feel his warm breath— 
Whence, who is the stranger, Oh Death, king Death ? 


What, ho! king Death, art thou trembling now 1? 

It is fear that sits on thy hideous brow ? 

The reins fall loose from thy nerveless hand, 

And the big, cold drops un thy pale form stand. 

What power to ‘hy bosom such terror can bring ? 

What peril eppals thee, thou merciless king ? 

Oh thou who canst snatch the weak babe at its birth, 

Or summon whole nations at once from the earth ! 

Sure, naught of this world could thus quicken thy breath: 
Who, who thus subdues thee, Oh Death, king Death? 


Pale king! is the voice from thy proud lip gone, 

That thou answerest only with shudder and groan? 

Peace! ! I list to a soft, low call, 

That bids thy chains from my soul to fall! 

I know him, now, by thy fear and thy strife :— 

Hail, hail to his coming! All hail, King of life! 

Bow down, oh Death! from thy pale steed, bow ! 

For a stronger,'a mightier lives than thou ! 

He hath broken thy 6 at a single breath ; 

Bow down to thy victor, Oh Death, king Death! 
“Unpitying monarch! proud king of the tomb! 

To thee is my mission—prepared is thy doom! 

Thou hast reveled in banquets of carnage and blood, 

Since in Eden's young bowers the stern fratricide stood : 

But thy sceptre and crown Som Gy grep we herent 

Spt ee 

rom ’ will 1 wake, 

_ ee wide heaven shall break ! 
Then cometh thy end! then thow thy last breath n 
Shalt yield up at my bidding, Oh Death, king Death! 
————— 


Prior having been the dupe of his credulity, a friend told 
him—‘ Never place any confidence 





in you don’t 
know. “ Why, at thet rate,” replied the Prior, “you would 
not trust your own father.” ; 
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LAST HOURS OF LOUIS XVL 
FROM MAD. TUSSAUD’S MEMOIRS OF THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 


At length the 11th of December, 1792, was the day fixed 
for the trial of Louis the Sixteenth, and he was escorted from 
the Temple to the National Convention by six hundred picked 
men, who surrounded the carriage which contained the mon- 
arch, three pieces of cannon preceding, and three following 
the vehicle; the advanced and rear guards were composed 
of bodies of cavalry. An immense concourse of persons 
beheld the sad procession; but Madame Tussaud observes, 
that they did so, without evincing any symptoms of approba- 
tion or otherwise; avery few shouts were heard, and all 
passed on slowly, having an air of solemnity which seemed 
to awe the spectators. 

Mean time, in the assembly, there was much debating as 
to the manner in which the king should be received. Legen- 
dre proposed to awe him by a silence like that of the grave ; 
whilst Manuel suggested that they should discuss the ques- 
tion on the order of the day; that they should not seem to 
be wholly occupied with the monarch. Thus, then, did this 
numerous assembly feel more embarrassed in receiving one 
man, than did that individual in appearing before the num- 
bers who were preparing to receive him; and when he en- 
tered, such was the dignity of his appearance, that even the 
most ferocious amongst them were forcibly struck with the 
firmness and self possession which be displayed. His replies 
were ever clear and direct, never the least evasive, nor be- 
traying the slightest hesitation, and he was so totally free 
from agitation that he ik of some refreshment which 
was provided for him in an ante-room with the utmost com- 
posure. 

After many arguments on the subject the assembly decided, 
that Louis should be allowed counsel, and a deputation was sent 
to him to acquaint him tothateffect. He immediately named 
Target, and in case of failure with him, Tronchet. The lat- 
ter accepted, but the former declined, stating that he had 
ceased to practice for the last seven years; but as compen- 
sation for this disappointment, Malesherbes appeared; for 
which generous and courageous act his name must descend 
with eternal honor to posterity. The meeting between hin 
and his royal master was most affecting. The fallen mon- 
arch, charmed with such proof of fidelity and devotion in his 
former minister, sprang forward to receive him; but, over- 
whelmed with emotion, he fell at the feet of the king, who 
raised his venerable and prostrate friend, and they remained 
far some time clasped in each ether’s arms, and then imme- 
diately proceeded to the grand work of the defence, which 
many other persons offered to undertake for Louis, but he 
knew that he could not place it in more able hands than in 
those of Malesherbes. Free access was granted by the con- 
vention to the Temple, that the king and bis counsel might 
constantly commune together. Although Malesherbes proved 
to be one of the most devoted adherents of Louis, yet, du- 
ring the period that virtuous minister was in office, Madame 
Tussaud states, that he was by no means liked at the court, 
by whom ho was designated, ‘ quatre voleurs,’ which sign- 
fies a remarkably powerful vinegar, alluding to the stern as- 
pert which generally pervaded his countenance, and which 
many of the inmates and frequenters of the palace chose to 
den ‘minate ‘ sour.’ 

As soon as the proceedings of the trial of the king had 
commenced, he was restricted from seeing bis family, and 
on consulting with his counsel, found the time allowed them 
for drawing up his detence was not sufficient, and requested 
ty have the aid of another who was younger and more active ; 
whereupon M. Deséze was chosen, and by means of the c!o- 
rest application he was enabled to have all in readiness by 
the day stated. 

The mode of communication between the king and his 
family, after they were separated, was managed with much 
ingenuity; being furnished with materials for writing his de- 
fence. he was enabled to inform the queen and her fellow- 
sufferors of all that transpired, whilst they pricked with a 
pin the answers, which were conveyed by a variety of inge- 
nious means; often by lowering them, tied to a string, from 
one story to another; sometimes they were enveloped in balls 
of thread and dropped under the table by the servants, so 
that the unfortunate prisoners had the melancholy consola- 
tion of imparting their mutual thoughts and wishes. 

On the 26th of December, Louis was conveyed to the as- 
sembly in the carriage of the mayor, being the day appointed 
to hear the defence of the unfortunate monarch. He was, 
as before, perfeetly composed, and even joked about Santerre 
keeping his hat on in the carriage. When arrived in the 
midst of his judges and accusers, who were, unfortunately, 
one and the same person, he was as calm and collected as 
ever. Deséze fully justified the choice which had been made 
in his favor, by the very judicious manner in which he ad- 
dressed the convention. Alth his arguments repelled 
those adduced by the enemies of royalty, he tempered 
them with so much mildness, that he avaided the 
accusers. In fact, not any thing that could be said or done 
was omitted, which might have been serviceable to the devo- 
ted monarch; but, as he was prejudged by the majority of 
the members, all efforts to save him unavailing — 
When his counsel had finished, Louis himself made a few 
remarks, which were delivered with the same unembarrassed 










air as upon a former occasion, when he replied to the inter- 
rogatories which were addressed to him by bis judges. 

As soon as he retired from the convention, a most tumult- 
uous discuasion occurred. Lanjuinais, in the most daring 
manner, condemned the whole proceedings against the king, 
and calling the instigators of the 10th of August conspirators, 
a furious uproar ensued, with cries of ‘ Order!’ and ‘ To the 
Abbaye!’ St. Just next spoke, and, although he had himself 
been somewhat touched by the king’s mild and dignified ap- 
pearance, he cautioned the assembly not to be influenced by 
such a feeling, and placed the conduct of Louis in so treach- 
erous a light, as to have a most powerful effect in prejudicing 
the minds of the assembly against the unhappy monarch. 
A.counter feeling was then! produced by a speech of Ver- 
goiaud’s, which was a master-piece of eloquence; yet areply 
by Barrére, although possessing no claim to a compari | 
with regard to the rhetoric which it contained to that of 
Vergniaud, appeared to cast the balance against the ecsused, | 
and the 14th of January was appointed for the decision of | 
the question by vote. 

Madame Tussaud had frequent opportunities of seeing | 
Barrére, as at her uncle's house he was frequently a guest. | 


| She described him asa good looking man, rather tall and 


stout; had much the appearance of a gentleman: was v 
—-— in his manners, and his conversation was partic, 
arly refined. He was born at Tarbes, was by profession a 
barrister, and was celebrated for the elegance of his lan-| 
guage, although too fond of antitheses. He was the editor | 
of a journal called ‘ The Break of Day.’ When Brissot, 
proposed to defer the trial of the King, Barrére exclaimed, 
“that the tree of liberty would never flourish until watered | 
by royal blood." He translated Young’s Night Thoughts; 
he was noticed by Napoleon, who employed bim in writing, 
bat declared that his abilities were not of a high class; that! 
he was too fond of metaphor and imagery, whilst his argu-| 
ment generally lacked! good sense. At the restoration of the | 
Bourbons he was exiled as a regicide. 

A popular feeling appeared in some degree to exist in fa-| 
| vor of Louis, which was frequently evinced at the theatres, | 
| particularly at the performance of L’ami des lois ; and where 
| the phrase occurred, of ‘ You cannut be accusers and judges | 
jet the same time,’ it was followed by shouts of ss 

and the actor was compelled by the audience to repeat the! 

passage ; but such men as Robespierre, Marat, and others, | 
| were ever busy in turning the feelings of the people ageinst | 
| the monarch, and persuading them that the existence of the 
| republic was identified with his death, until at last they so 
worked upon the public mind, that the populace were roused 
| 





to such a pitch of frenzy against the members who defended | 
| the king, that many who had intended to vote for banishment | 
| or a more lenient penalty, at last declared in favor of his ex-| 


civil war, and that the sacrifice of one life would be better 


viction of the weakness of the government, compared with | 
the strength of the people; but, whatever may have been the | 
motive of the different members for giving the votes which | 
they did, the majority, after a sitting of twenty-two hours, | 
were in favor of the death of Louis the Sixteenth. On a/ 
second motion, as to whether the execution should be imme- 

diate or delayed for a time, it was declared by three hundred | 
and cighty to three hundred and ten, that the sentence should 

be enforced without delay. 

On Garat, the minister of justice, the melancholy task de | 
volved, of communicating the dreadful tidings to the king, | 
who received it with all that calm philosophy which he had 
before so often displayed in moments of danger. Soon after 
the fatal decree was read in his presence by Grouvelle, Louis | 
returned to his room, and, with his usual composure, gave | 
orders for his dinner, and ate with his ordinary appetite. | 
He was allowed to have the Abbé Edgeworth de Firmont, as | 
the minister to officiate in the performance of the last duties. | 

The most severe trial which Louis had to undergo, was | 
that of bidding his last farewell to his family, which pre-| 
sented a scene which no words can convey an adequate idea. | 
Convulsive sobs, and incessant weeping, deprived the females | 
of the power of utterance. The princess royal, fainted as the | 
awful moment of final seperation arrived. His family retir- 
ing, Louis was again left to his reflections, and, rallying, he 
soon resumed his wonted composure. Clery, his faithful 
valet de chambre, and the Abbé Edgeworth, witnessed the 
last interview between the monarch and his family. 

The next day, that of his execution, Madame Tussaud 
describes as one of the most melancholy and imposing of 
any she ever remembers to have witnessed. Every shop, 
and even every window, was closed, and le mostly re- 
tired to the backs of the houses, along the line by which the 
dreadful cavalcade had to pass. 
of tears which were on that day shed; and, although, what 
with the national and other troops, the Boulevards, 
from the Rue du Temple to the Place Louis Quinze, were 
occupied by many thousands, yet a solemn silence reigned, 
as the carnage, containing the royal victim, passed between 
the lines of troops, which were under arms; cannon was 
also planted sv as to be in readiness, in case any attempt at 


ecution, fearing, that, if he were spared, thero would be a! 


than that of thousands. This was but betraying their con- | 


Incalculable were the floods |} fi 


his enemies. When on the scaffold, be quitted, for an in- 
stant, the executioners, and advancing with a firm step, ad- 
dressed the people, by declaring that he died innocent of the 
crimes which had been laid to his charge, and that he for 
gave the authors of his death, praying that his blood might 
not fall upon France. What more he would have said it is 
impossible to judge, as Santerre ordered the drums to best, 
that they might drown the monarch’s voice. He then sub- 
mitted to his fate, as the Abbé Edgeworth ejaculated, ‘ Son 
of St. Louis, ascend to heaven!’ 


ee 
THE VEILED WATCHER. 
A wan and fever-wasted form lay sleeping 
we On a low bed, 
ile earrest watch a sad eyed youth was keepi 
une Close by his ied. ’ es 
sick-one woke—he saw his “nurse weeping, 
And thus he said: 7 —_ 


“What kind unknown art thou, thus ever weeping 
Here by my side, 
No rest or +lumber for thine own eye snatching 
Night or noon-tide, 
But always thus, my very life-breath catching, 
Who dost abide? 


This crus}:ing ail of mine hath.now departed, 
With all the train 

Of wild and burning thoughts that with it darted 
Athwart my brain; 

An‘ now, t).ough very low and heavy-hearted, 
I feel no pain. 


Yet think not, while my fever-fit was highest, 
That I saw not 

Whose form my lonely couch was ever nighest— 
Whose kind hand brought 

Blest drops of water, when my lips were driest, 
To still their drought. 


A dreamy consciousness, through all my madness, 
Was with me still 

Of one sweet face, bent over me in sadness, 
But which could fill 

My heart with thoughts of hope, if not of gladness, 
Soothing my ill. 


Feelings it roused of anguish mixed with pleasure, 
And made me pine 

For a most priceless and neglected treasure 
No longer mine ; 

But when ry eye that face would closely measure 
Kind boy! twas thine. 


O! that but once my love, so long deserted, 
Could hear me say, 

How grief and shame have made me broken-hearted, 
And ta’en away 

All comfort from my life, since we two parted, 
By night and day!” 


The youth from head and features, wildly weeping, 
Their hoodings tore— 
The sick one saw his love— she’ who his sleeping 
Had so watch'd o’er— 
“ All is forgiv’n,”’ she cried, his cheeks tear-steeping, 
“We part no more!” 





THE SHORTNESS OF LIFE. 
BY Brsiicr JEREMY TAYLOR. 


“A man is a bubble,” said the Greek proverb; which Lu- 
cian represents with advantages, and its proper circumstances, 
to this purpose, saying. All the world is a storm, and men 
rise up in their several generations like bubbles descending 
‘i Jove pluvio,’ from God and the dew of heaven, fiom a tear 
and a drop of rain, from nature and providence ; and some of 
these instantly sink into the deluge of their first parent, and 
are hidden in a sheet of water, having had no other business 
in the world but to be born, that they might be able to die; 
others float up and down two or three turns, and suddenly dis- 
appear, and give their place to others; and they that live long- 
est upon the face of the waters are in perpetual motion, rest- 
less and uneasy, and being crushed with a great drop of a 
cloud, sink into flatness and froth; the change not being 
great, it being hardly possible it should be more a nething 
than it was before. y 

So is every man: he is born in vanity and sin; he comes 
into the world like morning mushrooms, soon thrusting up 
their heads into the air, and conversing with their kindred of 
the same production, and as soon they turn unto dust and 
forgetfulness ; some of them without any other interest in the 
affairs of the world, but that they made their parents a little 
glad and very sorrowful ; others ride longer in the storm, it 
may be until seven years of vanity be expired, and then per- 
adventure the sun shines hot upon their heads, and they fall 
into the shades below, into the cover of death and darkness 
of the grave to hide them. But if the bubble stands the 
deck dla Manse drop, and outlives the chances of a child, 
of a careless nurse, of drowning in a pai of water, of 














rescue should occur. 
Louis retained to the last all his powers, and his resigna- 
tion and fortitude were the theme of admiration, even amongst 


being overlaid sleepy servant, or little accidents, 
then the young tan dames like « bubble empty end guy, and 
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shines like a dove’s neck, or the image of a rainbow, which | eit winter, only stays for another cone. which the dis- 
hath no substance, and whose very imagery and colors are || tempers of that quarter minister to them with great variety. 








fantastical ; and so he dances out the gaiety of his youth, and 
is all the while in a storm, and endures, only because he is 
not knocked on the head by a drop of bigger rain, or crushed 
by the pressure of a load of indigested meat, or quenched by 
the disorder of an ill-placed humor; and to preserve a man 
alive, in the midst of se many chances and hostilities, is as 
great a miracle as to create him; to preserve him from rush- 
ing into nothing, and at first to draw him up from nothing, 
were equally the issucs of an almighty power. 


| Thus death reigns in all the portions of our time. The au- 
| tumn with its fruits provides disorders for us, and the winter's 
joo turns them into sharp diseases, and the spring brings 
| flowers to strew our hearse, and the summer gives green turf 
| and brambles to bind upon our graves. Calentures and sur- 
| feit, cold and agues, are the four quarters of the year, and all 
| minister to death; and you can go no whither but you tread 
|| upon a dead man’s bones. 

|| The wild fellow in Petronius, that escaped upon a broken 





And therefore the wise men of the world have contended, i table from the furies of a shipwreck, as he was sunning him- 
who shall best {it man’s condition with words signifying his || self upon the rocky shore, espied a man rolling upon his float- 
vanity and short abode. Homer calls a man ‘leaf,’ the small- || ing bed of waves, ballasted with sand in the folds of his gar- 
est, the weakest piece of a short-lived, unsteady plant. Pin-| ment, and carried by his civil enemy, the sea, toward the 
dar calls him ‘the dream of a shadow;’ and another, ‘the || shore to find a grave; and it cast him into some sad thoughts; 
dream of a shadow of smoke.’ But St. James spake by a, that peradventure this man’s wife in some part of the conti- 
more excellent spirit, saying, ‘, our life is but a vapor,’ drawn | nent, safe and warm, looks next month for the good man's 
from the earth by a celestial influence, made of smoke, or the | return; or it may be his son knows nothing of the tempest; 
lighter parts of water, tossed with every wind, moved by the | or his father thinks of that affectionate kiss, which still is 
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eyes of childhood, from the vigorousness and strong flexure of 
the joints of five-and-twenty, to the hollowness and dead pale- 
ness, to the loathsomeness and horror of a three days’ burial, 
and we shall perceive the distance to be very great and very 

But so have I seen a rose newly springing from the 
bclefts of its hood, and at first it was fair as the morning, and 
full with the dew of heaven, as a lamb's fleece ; but when a 
ruder breath had forced open its virgin modesty, and disman- 
tled its too youthful end unripe retirements, it began to put 
on darkness, and to decline to softness and the symptoms of 
a sickly age; it bowed the head, and broke its stalk, and at 
night, he od lost some of its leaves and all its beauty, it fell 
into the portion of weeds and outworn fences. 

The same is the portion of every man and every woman; 
the heritage of worms and serpents, rottenness and cold dis- 
honor, and our beauty so changed, that our acquaintance 
quickly knew us not; and that change mingled with so much 
horror, or else meets so with our fears and weak discoursings, 
that they who six hours ago tended upon us, either with chari- 
table or ambitious services, cannot without some regret stay in 


motion of a superior body, without virtue in itself, lifted up warm upon the good old man’s check, ever since he took 2 || the room alone where the body lies stripped of its life and 


on high, or left below, according as it pleases the sun its fos- 


ter-father. But it is lighter yet. It is but ‘appearing;’ a 


fantastic vapor, an apparition, nothing real; it is not so much 
as a mist, not the matter of a shower, nor substantial enough 
to make a cloud; but it is like Cassiopeia’s chair, or P>lop’s 
shoulder, or the circles of heaven, ‘ appearing,’ for which yo. 
cannot have a word, that can signify a verier nothing. 


And yet the expression is one degree more made diminv- | 


tive ; a vapor, and fantastical, or a mere appearance, and this 
but ‘for a little while’ neither; the very dream, the fantasm 
disappears in a small time ‘like the shadow that departeth, 
or, like a tale that is told, or as a dream when one awaketh.’ 
A man is so vain, so unfixed, so perishing a creature, that he 
cannot long last in the scene of fancy ; a man goes off, and is 
forgotten like the dream of a distrect:d peison. The sum of 
all is this; that thou art a man, than whom there is not in 
the world any greater instance of heights and declensions, of 
lights und shadows, of misery and folly, of laughter and tears, 
of groans and death. 

And because this consideration is of great usefulness and 
great necessity to many purposes of wisdom and the spirit, all 
the succession of time, all the changes in nature, all the vari- 
eties of light and darkness, the thousand thousands of acci- 
dents in the world, and every contingency to every man, and 
to every creature, doth preach our funeral sermon, and calls 
us to look and see how the old sexton, Time, throws up the 
earth, and digs a grave, where we must lay our sins or our 


shall be, when his beloved boy returns into the circle of his 
| father’s arms. These are the thoughts of mortals, this the 
enl and sum of all their designs; a dark night and an ill 
guide, a boisterous sea and a broken cable, a hard rock and a | 


kind farewell, and he wecps with joy to think how blessed he || honor. I have read of a fair young German gentleman, who 


living, often refused to be pictured, but put off the importunity 
of his friends’ desire by giving way that after a few days’ bu- 
rial, they might send a painter to his vault, and, if they saw 
cause for it, draw the image of his death unto the life. They 


rough wind, dashed in pieces the fortune of a whole family, || did so, and found his face half eaten, and his midriff and back- 


and they that shall weep loudest for the accident, are not yet | 


Then looking upon the carcass, he knew it, and found it to be 
the master of the ship, whe the day before cast up the ac- 
counts of his patrimony and his trade, and named the day 
when he thought to be at home. See how the man swims 
who was so angry two days since ; his passions are becalmed 


with the storm, his accounts are cast up, his cares at an end, | 


| his voyage done, aud his gains are the strange events of death; 


bone full of serpents; and so he stands pictured among his 


entered into the storm, and yet have suffered shipwreck.— || armed ancestors. So does the fairest beauty change, and it 


will be as bad with you and me; and then what servants shall 
we have to wait upon us in the grave? what friends to visit 
us? what officious people to cleanse away the moist and un- 
wholesome cloud reflected upon our faces from the sides of the 
weeping vaults, which are the longest weepers for our funeral ! 

A man may read a sermon, the best and most passionate 
| that ever man preached, if he shall but enter into the sepul- 








which, whether they are good or evil, the men that are alive | chres of kings. In the same Escurial where the Spanish 


| seldom trouble themselves concerning the interest of the dead. 
|| But seas alone do not break our vessel in pieces; every 
| where we may be shipwrecked. A valiant general, when he | 


is to reap the harvest of his crowns and triumphs, fights un- 


princes live in greatness and power, and decree war or peace, 
|they have wisely placed a cemetry, where their ashes and 
their glory shall sleep till time shall be no more; and where 
our kings have been crowned, their ancestors lie interred, and 


prosperously, or falls into a fever with joy and wine, and || they must walk over their grandsire’s head to take his crown. 
changes his laurel into cypress, his trumphant chariot to a | There is an acre sown with royal seed, the copy of the great- 
‘hearse ; dying the night before he was appointed to perish ~ est change, from rich to naked, from ceiled roofs to arched 


the drunkenness of his festival joys. It was a sad arrest of 


cotfins, from living like gods to die like men. There is enough 


the loosenesses and wilder feasts of the French court, whan || to cool the flames of lust, to abate the heights of pride, to ap- 
their king, Henry the Second, was killed coe S| the sport®) pease the itch of covetous desires, to sully and dash out the 


| ive image of a fight. And many brides have died under the | 


sorrows, and sow our bodies, till they rise again in a fair or | hands of paranymphs and maidens, dressing them for the new | There the warlike and the 


dissembling colors of a lustful, artificial, and imaginary beauty. 
peaceful, the fortunate and the 


inan intolerable eternity. Every revolution which the sun| and undiscerned chains of marriage. Some have been paying || miserable, the beloved and the despised princes mingle their 
makes about the world, divides between life and death; and their vows, and giving thanks fur a prosperous return to their || dust, and pay down their symbol of mortality, and tell all the 
death possesses both these portions by the next morrow; and own house, and the roof hath descended upon their heads, | world that, when we die, our ashes shall be equal to kings’, and 
we are dead to all those months, which we have already lived, | and turned their loud religion into the deeper silence of a, our accounts easer, and our = for our crowns shall be less. 


and we shall never live them over again; and still God makes | crave. And how many teeming mothers have rejoiced, and | 
little periods of our age. 


Let no man extend bis hts, or let his hopes wander 


| pleased themselves in becoming channels of blessing to a | toward future and far-distant events and accidental contingen- 


First we change our world, when we are born, and feel the family; and the midwife bath quickly bound their heads and || cics. This day is mine and yours, but ye know not what shall 
warmth of the sun. Then we sleep and enter into the image feet, and carried them forth to burial. Or else the birth day || be on the morrow: and every morning creeps out of a dark 


of death, in which state we are unconcerned in all the changes of an heir hath seen the coffin of the father brought into the 
of the world; and if our mothers or our nurses die, or a wild | house, and the divided mother hath been forced to travail | 
boar destroy our vineyards, or our king be sick, we regard it | twice, with a painful birth, and a sadder death. 
not, but during that state are as disinterested, as if our eyes There is no state, n» accident, no circumstance of our life, | 
were closed with the clay, thac weeps in the earth. At the | but it hath been soured by so:ne sad instance of a dying friend; | 
end of seven years, our teeth fall and die before us, represent- a friendly meeting often ens in some sad mischance, nnd | 
ing a formal prologue to a tragedy; and still every seven makes an eternal parting; and when the poct Lsobylus was | 
years it is odd but we shall nish the scene; and when nature, sitting under the walls of his housc, an eagle Lovering over tns 
or chance, or vice, takes our body in pieces, weakening some | bald head mistook it for a stone, and let fall his oyster, hoping | 
see , and pean Pee _ taste _ grave, _ the so- there to break the shell, but it pierced the poor man’s skull. 
emnities of our own funerals, first, in t parts that minis- Death meets us every where, and is ured every in-| 
tered to vice, and next, in them that served for ornament; strument, and in all pose and st a welts a by} 
and in a short time, even they that served for necessity be- yiglence and secret influence, by the aspect of a star and the | 
come useless, and entangled like the wheels of a broken clock. | scent of a mist, by the emissions of a cloud and the meeting 
Baldness is but a dressing to our funerals, the p orna- | of a vapor, by the fall of a chariot and the stumbling at a 
ment of mourning, and of a person entered very far into the stone, by a full meal or an empty stomach, by watching at the | 
regions and possession of death; and we have many more of | wine or by watching at prayers, by the sun or the moon, by a | 
the same signification; gray hairs, rotten teeth, dim eyes, | heat or a cold, by sleepless nights or sleeping days, by water 
trembling joints, short breath, stiff limbs, wrinkled skin, short | frozen into the hardness and sharpness of a dagger, or water 
memory, decayed appetite. Every day's necessity calls for a | thawed into the floods of a river, by a bair or a raisin, by vio- 
reparation of that portion, which death fed on all night when , lent motion or sitting still, by severity or dissolution, by God's 
he lay in his lap, and slept in his outer chambers. The very, mercy or God’s anger. by every thing in manners, by every 
spirits of a man prey upon the daily portion of bread and flesh, . thing in nature, and by every thing in chance. ‘ Eripitur 
and every meal is a rescue from one death, and lays up for sona, manct res;’ we take pains to heap up things useful to} 
another; and while we think a thought, we die; and the our life, and get our death in the purchase; and the person is 
clock strikes, and reckons on our portion of eternity; we form | snatched away, and the goods remain. And all this is the 
our words with the breath of our nostrils, we have the less to. law and constitution of nature, it is a punishment to our sins, 
live upon for every word we speak. the unalterable event of providence, and the d of heaven. 
Thus nature calis us to meditate of death by these things, | The chains that confine us to this condition are strong as des- 





which are the instruments of acting it; and God, by all the 
variety of his providence, makes us see death every where, in 
all variety of circumstances, and dressed up for ali the fancies, 


and the expectation of every single person. Nature hath | them for being on the other side, and against them in the con- 


given us one harv 


Tiscnt the suse cond of men and women to 
c 


ing from the evils of the spring, till the dog-days come, and 
the Syrian star makes the outner deotiy ol Onto 
autumn are laid up for all the 


|| tiny, and immutable as the eternal laws of God. 


est every year, but death hath two; and the | tention; but within the revelution of a few months, the same 
= ; throngs || men met with a more uneasy and unhandsome death; which 
r-houses; and all the summer long, men are recover- when I saw, I wept, and was afraid; for I knew it must be 


I have conversed with some men, who rejoiced in the death 
‘| or calamity of others, and accounted it as a judgement 


so with all men, for we also shall die, and end our quarrels 
and contentions by passing to a final sentence. 

It is a mighty change is made by the death of every 
person, and it is visible to us that are ali 


ve. Reckon but from 


cloud, leaving behind it an ignorance and silence deep as mid- 
sight, and undiscerned as are the phantasms that make a 
chrisome child to smile; so that we cannot discern what 
comes hereafter, unless we had a light from heaven brighter 
than the vision of an angel, even the spirit a With- 
out revelation we cannot tell whether we shall eat to-morrow, 
or whether a sequinancy shall choke us; and it is written in 
the unrevealed folds of divine predestination, that many who 
are this day alive shall to-morrow be laid upon the cold earth, 


|| and the women shall weep over their shroud, and dress them 


for their funeral. 

This descending to the grave is the lot of oll men, neither 
doth God respect the person of any man. The rich is not 
protected for favor, nor the poor for pity, the old man is not 
reverenced for his age, nor the infant regarded for his tender- 
ness; youth and beauty, learning and prudence, wit and 
strength lie down equally in the dishonors of the grave. All 
men, and all natures, and all persona resist the addresses and 
solemnities of death, and strive to serve a miserable and 
unpleasant life ; and yet they all sink down and die. For so 
have I seen the pillars of a building assisted with artificial 

bending under the pressure of a roof, and pertinacious! 

}resisting the infallible and prepared ruin, till the quaraiees 
day comes, and then the burden sunk under the pillars, and 
disordered 





the aids and auxiliary rafters into a common ruin 

and a ruder grave. So are the desires and weak arts of man; 
with little aids and assistances of care and physic we strive to 
support our decaying bodies, and to put of the evil day; but 
quickly that day will come, and then neither angels nor men 
can rescue us from our grave; but the roof sinks down upon 
the walls, and the walls descend to the foundation; and the 
beauty of the face, and the dishonors of the belly, the discern- 
ing head and the servile feet, the thinking heart and the work- 
ing bend, do cumend do 9 unten eee en 
the confusion of a heap, dwell with creatures of an equiv- 
ocal production, with worms and serpents, sons and 
daughters of our own bones, in a house of dirt and darkness. 

—_—_—_—_— 
Dioxirizp.—The editor of a ‘down-east’ paper is endea- 





the sprightfulness of youth, and the fair cheeks and the full 


voring to elevate pumpkins to a more standing. He 
calls them ‘domestic citrons.’ 


_—_—_— 
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Independent T'reasury.—The Treasury bill reported by 
Mr. Wright to the Senate, and sancticned in that body by a 
vote of 24 to 18, is probably destined to become a law of the | 
land. At any rate, we see nothing to prevent it. There is” 
a majority in the House of declared supporters of the sys-| 
tem which it proposes to establish, as there has not been at) 
any former session of Congress. Even should the Whig 
claimants of seats as Members from New-Jersey be found | 
entitled to those seats, (as we believe a part of them, at) 





least, will be,) there will still be a majority of that faith, tn-” 
cluding four of the ‘State Rights’ Delegation from Georgia. i 
If the bill should not pass, therefore, the fault rests with the } 
friends of the system. i 


In the bi!l of last winter, Mr. Wright made no requisition 
of payment in specie. There was a vague provision that no 


Receiver should keep on hand Bank Notes, under a severe |) 


penalty. The inference was resistless that the reception of 
such Notes was to continue under the Resolution of 1816; 
but how much latitude was allowed by the phrase “ keep 


on hand” did not appear—whether three hours’, three days,’ || 


or three months’ retention would constitute such keeping on 
hand, and subject the offender to the penalties denounced, 
was left to future interpretation. By the present bill, all this 
is dispensed with, and the scheme returns substantially to 


} Editorial Correspondence. 
AvBany, Tuesday Evening, Feb. 18. 

The Resolutions of Mr. J. A. King, condemning the recent 
Resolution or Rule by which the House of Representatives 
at Washington have determined not to receive petitions prays 
ing for the Abolition of Slavery in the District of Columbia, 
or elsewhere, which passed the Assembly last Wednesday by 
a vote of 85 to 10, came up for action yesterday in the Sen- 
ate. They were ably and earnestly debated in that body from 
12 o'clock, M. to 5 P. M., by Messrs. Root, Sanford. Tall- 
madge, and Sibley in advocacy of their passage, and by 
Messrs. Young, Hunter, D. S. Dickinson, and Paige, in gen- 





the basis proposed by Mr. Calhoun in the session of 1837—8, 
which was then rejected by a decided majerity of the Senate. 


We are not convinced that this change is an improvement, | 


though the section of last winter was undoubtedly defective, 
in that it gave « wide, a dangerous discretion to the Execu- 


tive officers of the Government. But, opposed as we are) 


The bill of Mr. Wright appears to have been drawn with |-avowedly to the whole policy, we believe, afier much investi- | 


the most earnest and scrupulous desire to render it as little | gation and reflection, tbat the very best form in which it can 
objectionable as possible. Its basis is, of course, the bill of be established, if it must be established at all, is that pro- 
last winter, as that was founded on the projects of the pre- | posed by Mr. Cambreleng in 1838—viz. the collection of al! 
ceding and of the extra Session. But at each new presenta- | the Revenues of the Government in specie from the outst 

tion, the strong objections brought forward in the preceding | Since it seems, by the recent debates in the Senate, to be con- 
discussion appear to have been duly noted, and usually ob- || tended on all hands, that the establishment of this system 


viated 89 far as is consistent with the essential preservation | Must contract seriously, if not viclently the currency, and offect 





of the system. The powers at first propoeed to be given to | vitally the money value of Property, the compensation of La- | 


the Secretary of the Treasury to operate in State Stocks, || bor, and the prices of Produce, we must consider the bill im- 
whenever he shall have an available surplus in hand, is not | perfect in that it establishes four different periods at which 
contained in this bill. The drafis issued in payment of Go- | these effects, at all times unwelcome, are to be experienced. 
vernment debts are to be speedily presented and casked.— | If we do not mistake the effect of this measure, it must in 


There seems to have been an evident intention to render the | this form enforce a continual, though moderate, contraction | 


‘Independent Treasury’ as little like a Bank as possible. As | of the currency, with aconsequent decline of prices and dis- 
provided in the former bills, the chief Treasury is to be at | couragement to Enterprise, throughout the three years of its 
Washington, and the Sub-Treasuries at Boston, New-York, | partial and progressive operation. This we regard as an er- 
Philadelphia, Charleston, New-Orleans, and St. Louis, under \ ror. Better act fully up to the principles on which the mea- 
the charge of Receivers General! Our Sub-Treasurer in || sure must stand or fall. If it be unwise and wrong that the 
New-York is to receive a yearly compensation of $4,000; Government should receive a payment of one liundred dollars 


those of Boston, Charleston, and St. Louis, $2,500 each; N in redeemable Bank N otes, it can hardly be politic and pro- | 


while the Treasurers of the Mints at Philadelphia and New- | per to receive seventy-five of it iu those same Bank Notes 


Orleans ace to perform the duties of Receivers in those cities; || and exact the balance in coin. Bring the Country to a specie 
the former to receive $500 additional, and the latter $1,000. standard at once, and the immediate etfict may be moie de- 


Additional clerks are to be emploved in the Treasury De- cided, but there will be a general feeling that this is the 
partment at Washington, and so many as may be necessary | worst—that we are now at the bottom of the hill and must 
in the ‘ offices’ of the several Treasurers and Receivers Gen- | begin to ascend =There may be more bankruptcy this year 
eral. The necessary appropriations are made for carrying | if the Revenue is at once collected in coin, but what is left 
these various provisions into effect, and all provisions of laws of the business community will breathe freer at its expiration. 
inconsistent with those of this act are repealed. Such is the | The argument for collection in coin from the prostration and 
ekeleton of the ‘ Independent Treasury.’ \ insecurity of the Banks is fresh, and probably as strong now 


The marrow of the scheme, however, is contained in the | 84 it ever can be. And we need not repeat thatit is quite as 


nincteenth and twenticth sections of the bill. By these it is || strong for so collecting the whole Revenue as twenty five per 


provided that, for one year from*and after the 30th day of Cent. of it. 


June next, at least twenty-five per cent. of each payment to | The vice of the times is @ narrow and short-sighted expe | 


the United States shall be made in specie, while the residue | diency. Too many profess one set of principles, yet govern 
may be received inthe unexceptionable notes of specic-paying | their actions by another. This does not imply insincerity, 


Banks; after the 30th of June, 1241, one-half of each pay- | but a want of due consideration, firmness, or fearlessness.— | 


ment must be made in specie; after the 30th of June, 1842, | We believe it is now very generally regretted by the stead- 
three-fourths in specie; and afier the 30:h of June, 1843, | fast supporters of Gen. Jackson's Financial Policy that he 
no currency is to be received or recognized by the Govern- | did not establish a system equivalent to the ‘ Independent 
ment but gold and silver coin. Treasury,’ at the time he removed the Deposits from the 

—We have heretofore expressed temperately, but fully and | United States Bank. Again, when he issued the ‘ Specie 
frankly, our objections to the ‘Independent Treasury,’ con- Circular,’ if he had required Specie in all payments to the 
sidered in reference to its necessary effects on the Currency, | Government, instead of for Public Lands only, the act would 
and thence on the Business and Industry of the Country.— || have been far less liable to attack, because consistent. It 
We shall not now review this ground, no- open the discus- | seems to us that the bill now before Congress presents strong 
sion of the directly Political aspects of the project. These | points of sin.ilarity to these cases. 


eral opposition, on the ground that the Resolutions of the 
House do not deny or impair the Right of Petition, the Reso- 
lutions were agreed to by a vote of 21 to 5 and 20 to 6. All 
the Whig Senators present, with Messrs. Ely and Tompkins, 
voted in favor of the firs: Resolution; the same, except Mr. 
Ely, in favor of the second; against the first, Mes«rs. D. S. 
Dickinson, Hunter, Paige, Van Dyck, and Young; the same 
, against the second with the addition of Mr. Ely, as aforesaid. 
| Sundry amendments, proposed by Mr. D. S. Dickinson, quali- 
fying the Resolutions of the Assembly, denouncing Abolition, 
, &c., had been previously negatived by a vote of 19 to 8. The 
Resolutions, as adopted by an overwhelming majority of each 
House, are as follows: 


Resolved, (if the Senate concur,) That the vote and de- 
cision of the House of Representatives of the United States, 
on the 28th day of January last, by which that house refused 
to receive thereafter, or act upon, any petition releting to 
Slavery in the United States, is, iu the opinion and judgement 
of the Legislature, a denial of the common right of any and 
every citizen of this country to be heard by their representa- 
tives upon every subject upon which they may think pro- 
per, respectfully to address them; and is, moreover, a viola- 
tion of the common and natural right of every human being 
to address his prayers for aid to those who have the power 
to afford protection and relief; and an open and direct in- 
| fringement of the declaration of independence and of the con- 
stitution of these United States. 

Resolved, That this Legislature has seen with deep regret 
that certain representatives from the State of New York, 
voted with the majority of the House of Representatives by 
which ihe right of petitions is denied, and without whose 
votes, the rule aforesaid could not have been adopted. 


| 
| 


A Resolution was submitted to the Assembly on Thursday 
last by Mr. Mann, of Oneida, condemning the course of the 
Abolitionists, as an unjustifiable interference with the insti- 
tutions and rights of the South, dangerous to the Union, &c. 
It was debated at length yesterday, and rejected; Ayes, 41; 
Noes, 57. 

Mr. Enos, of Madison, on Friday submitted a Resolution 
calling upon the Bank Committee to repert forthwith a Liil 
to compel the Country Banks to keep their notes at par in 
the city of New-York, prefaced by a preamble, setting forth 
| that the Legislature had been in session six weeks and ac 
complished nothing—that the time had been spent by the 
Whigs in political legislation, dividing the spoils, and in pass- 
ing milk-and-water resolutions of advice to the U. S. Sena- 
tore, which they had not the courage to call instructions, &e. 
&c. The Speaker pronounced this preamble indecorous and 
disrespectful to the House, and on that ground refused to re- 
ceive it. A question of order was raised, and the day con- 
sumed in debating it. When the question was nn the 
House sustained the decision of the Chair: Ayes 67, Noes 34. 

The Senate on Friday passed a Joint Resolution proposing 
to go into the election of five Canal Commissioners, to take 
the places of Samucl Young, William C. Bouck, John Bow- 
man, Jonas Earll, jr., and William Baker, (all the present 
Commissioners except Samuel B. Ruggles, chosen last winter. ) 


are strenuously disputed by the contending porties; the ad- | 
vocates of the scheme maintaining that it will retrench the 
Patronage and Influence of the Federal Executive, while 
their opponents ‘protest that it will enormously, alarmingly | 
increase that Patronage and Influence. The question would 
seem to lie in a very narrow compass, and we are content to 
leave it to every man's own understanding. The non-politi- 
cal bearings of the policy we claimed the liberty of discussing, | 
while discussion was pertinent and useful. We deem it so | 
no longer. The People have elected a Congress favoruble to 
the project, and that Congress will doubtless proceed to put 
it in complete operation. The only point now open to profit- 
able discussion regards the shape in and the features with 


What course will be pursued by the Opposition in Con-!' The resolution of course passed by a party vote. It has not 
gress we are unable even to conjecture. We have heard | yet beer definitely acted on in the Assembly. 
that they will strenuously resist to the utmost the whole) Mr. Tallmadge to-day reported to the Senate a bill to pre- 
scheme. We could hope that the friends of the measure | vent illegal voting in the city of New-York. (It provides for 
will be allowed to pass it in the shape they may prefer—as, a division of the Wards into Election Districts of about 500 
of course, they can, if they are fully agreed upon its details. | voters each; all Elections to be held and terminate hereafter - 





At any rate, it should by general consent bo passed in such a 
shape that its principles will come fully and fairly in review 
before the People at the several Elections of 1840, and es- 
pecially in the Great Contest of November. 








OG? Albert G. Hawes, ee Van Buren nominee for L‘eut. 
Governor of Kentucky, declines accepting the nomination. 





which it shall become the law of the land. 


He prefers the stump candidacy for Governor. 


| in one day, and the votes to be immediately canvassed; the 
‘legal votes to be registered in their several Wards and Elec- 
tion Districts, &c. &c.) The bill is not yet printed. 
Mr. Lawrence to-day submitted to the Assembly two bills, 
leach having for its object the equalization of the Currency 
of the State, by providing for the redemption of the notes of 
Country Banks in the City of New-York. One of the bills 
ii was agreed to by a majority of the Bank Committee, the 
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other his own plan, (he being Chairman of that Committee.) 
A bill to the same effect was some days since reported to the 
Senate by Mr. Mayweod, und is made the Special Order for 
Friday next. 

The Senate to-day commenced its adjourned session as a 
Court for the Correction of Errors, to which the greater por 
tion of each day will be devoted for at least a week to come. 
The constitutionality of the General Banking Law now comes 
before this Court for argument and decision. Able counsel 
are arrayed against it, but I believe it will be sustained. 

The persons selected by the Whig Members of the Legis- 
lature for Canal Commissioners are said to be Messrs. S 
Newton Dexter of Oneida Co., David Hudson of Ontario, | 








— ——————— 

Massacuusetts.—The bill respecting the License law PENNSYLVANIA.—The bill providing for a resumption of 
of 1838 was signed by the Governor on the 11th inst. specie payment by the Banks has not yet passed the Senate; 

A proposition has been introduced into the Legislature to || On Monday last, the respective Speakers of both Heuses laid 
amend the Constitution ia relation to the basis of representa- before them a communication from a Committee of Bank of 
tion. Itchanges the basis of the Senate from preperty to | ficers containing a statement of the condition of the fourtezn 
population, reduces the number of members in the House to || hanks in Philalelphia exclusive of the U. S. Bank, which 





350 or 300, provides that the Council be elected directly by the 
people, and removes the requisition of a freehold or any 
other estate as a qualification for holding a seat in either 
branch of the Legislature or the Council. This last provis- 
ion has long been practically annulled. 

The amendment passed the House en the 12th by a vote 
of 413 to 45. 

A bill having for its object an amendment of the Constitu- 








Geo. H. Boughton of Niagara, A. Whitney of Albany, and 
T. H. Hamilton of Schoharie. G. 





" 

Vineis1a.—The Legislature procecded on the 11th inst. | 
to the election of Governor of that Commonwealth, for the I 
term of three years, commencing en the Ist of next April. || 
On the Sth ballot the Hon. Thomas W. Gitmer, of Albe- jj 
marle, the present Speaker of the House of Delegates, was || 
chosen. Mr. W. is a Whig, but is represented to be not an | 


tion, providing that propositions to amend that instrument be 
introduced into the Legislature but once in ten years, was Fe- 
jected on the L4th by a vote of 73 to 357. 

The bill repealing the law which requires the polls at elec- 


tions to be closed at sunset passed to its third reading in the | 


House on the 15th. 
1 


Oxn10.—On the 3. inst. the bill for the repeal of the In- 








shows as follows: 

, Capital stock of the said fourteen barks....... $16,161,074 

| Notes in circulation. . secs sees coos $2,640,240 

|| Due to banks out of the City.eeeceee 4,330,261 

| Due to depositors....e+.ceeseeees 7,462,852 

' Amoant of liabilities, exclusive of capital stock. $14,433,353 
Arvilabilities immediately applicable to the payment of 

Debts. 

Specie in their vaults. eee reer seer sees ccccesS 1,918,340 
Balance due from other banks under suspension, 


including notes and checks held on them.... 5.229.623 
Bills and notes discounted.... cee ceesseeess 20,974,725 


‘Amount of availabilities... 00. .s0+ sees e00+ $29,199,688 

From this it would seem that the banks are sufficiently se- 
cure for the eventual redemption of their liabilities, although 
the amount of specie in their vaults is much too small to en- 
able them to liquidate them at once. They must have time 


ultra admirer of Banks. However, the Richmond Whig con- | ternal Improvement act of 1237, passed the House of Repre- to collect from their debtors, without producing distress in the 


graiulates the people on his election. The following is the | 
complexion of the votes cast: i 


No. of Ballots........... Ist. Qd. 3d. 4th. Sth. 6th. Teh. Sth. | 
Thos. W.Gilmer(W.)..77..79..79..80..82..82. .82..83 | 
Jas. McDoweli(V.B.)..66..76..80..80..80..52..40. .58 | 


Jos. L. Watkins do. ..18.. 7+. 0.. 0.. 0..10.. 0.. 0} 


Phil. N.Nicholasdo. .. 0.. 0.. 0.. 0.. 0..19..41..21 || 
Bonttaringsccccss Boo Nee Seo Gee Bee Ooo Ooo sd | 


A bill passed the House of Delegates on the 10th inst, to | 
establish a Board of Agriculture, to consist of eight mem- | 
bers, to be appointed triennially by the Executive, of whom | 
two shall be selected from each of the four divisions of the | 
State—Ayes 65, Nays 51. 

A bill also has passed the House by a vote of 70 to 41, re- | 
pealing the act which declares that the banks of Virginia shall || 
forfeit their charters by suspending specie payments; staying | 
proceedings on executions, trust deeds, and other demands, | 
in case of refusal to receive bank notes in payment, until the | 
first day of April, 1841, at which date a resumption must | 
take place. It directs that all bank notes shall bé received | 
in payment of taxes, and restricts all dividends to below six 1 
per cent. during suspension. 











Texnessee.—The Legislature of this State adjourned on 


sentatives by a vote of 64 to 5. 

A bill has passed both House which will have the effect of 
diminishing the amount of business ia the Courts of Common 
Pleas by excluding appeal from Justices’ Courts on all suits 


brought for a less sum than $20. By a provision of this act, | 


juries are allowed before justices. 

A resolution was adopted on the 7th inst by the House, in- 
viting General Jackson to a celebration of the 4th of July 
next, and appointing a Committee of arrangement to receive 
him. Poin ee i 

Maixe.—A proposition for a direct State tax of $100,000 
has been passed by the lower branch of the Legislature.— 
This is the first State tax since 1835. 

A revision of the Statutes has been determined vpon, and 
an adjourned session was proposed and rejected. It was ar- 
ranged to efiect this object at the present session, which will 
in consequence be somewhat protracted. 

The committee on contested elections have reported in fa- 
vor of Corydon Chadwick, the contestant against William 
Hannawell, both claiming a seat in the House from the town 


of China. 


Atanama.—A bill hes been introduced into the House 


the Ist inst. ‘Lhe attempt to remove the seat of Government | prohibiting the President and Directors of the State Bank 
from Nashville to Murfeesboro’ has failed, by the Honse re- | from obtaining any accommodation, and compelling them to 
scinding on the 31st ult. the concurrent resolution to that | pay all their liabilities to the Bank in cash, before assuming 


effect, which it passed on the previous day. 


i the duties of their respective offices. 


commercial community. 

The Resumption Bull, fixing on the 26th inst., is still under 
animated debate in the Senate, in committee of the whole, 
and will not probaily pass without important amendments. 

Mr. Keys has been appointed a Canal Commissioner in 
the place of James Clark, whe declined a re-appointment. 
The Board now consists of Messrs Huebly, Packer and Keys. 


Mississirri.—The House of Representatives on the 25th 
ult. adopted, by a strict party vote, a resolution, proposed by 
Gen. Speight, maintaining the mght of uhe Legislature to re- 
peal Bank charters, and instructing the Committee on Banks 

to report a bill requiring the banks to resume specie pay- 
ments on the Ist of April, on pain of a forfeiture of their cor- 
porate franchises. 

This resolution will probably Le rejected by the Senate, or 

|| materially modified. 2 

Froriwa.—The bill to permit the banks to issue four mil- 
lions of paper had passed the House and probably would the 
Senate. 

| Resolutions have been introduced into the Legislative Coun 
cil, strongly protesting against the project of dividing the 
territory, and urging their Delegate to press by every means ia 
his power, the admission of Floride into the Union, at the 
present session of Congress. 

A bill strongly probibiting tho practice of duelling had 


Judge White's letter of resignation was read to both | A resolution bas passed both branches further restricting | pessed the lower House. 


Houses on the 27th ult., and by a vote of 47 to 26 it was en- 
tered upon the Journal of the House. A motion to do so in 
the Senate was negatived by Ayes, 11; Nays, 13. 

A Whig State Convention was held at Nashville on the’ 
26th ult., at which an electoral ticket was formed to be voted 


for at the ensuing election of President and Vice President of | 


the United States. At its head are placed, as Senatorial 
Electors, the names of Hugh L. White and Epbraim H. 
Foster. 

A Convention of the Whigs of East Tennessee was to be 
held at Knoxville on the 10th of this month. 





Micuicay.—A set of resolutions in opposition to the In 
dependent Treasury have been passed by the lower branch | 
of the Legislature, by a vote of 31 to 13 

The appointment of Thomas S. Rowland as Secretary of 
State has been confirmed by the Senate. 


} 
I 
' 


Detroit to Marshall ia Calhoun county, nearer the geograph- 
ical center of the State. 

A resolution was adopted in the Senate on the 30th ult. to! 
adjourn on the 11th inst. 


ILtixots.—The bill for the re-charter of the State Bank 
has passed both Houses and become a law—heving been ap! 
ner by the Council of Revision and aeceded to by the 

“nk. 

The System of Internal Improvements is abandoned, ex 
cept the Canal, which is to be continued by the issue of State 
Scrip, in sums not less than $100, and by the Four Million 


|| A bill, having for its object a change in the ratio of repre- 


A bill is pending te remove the seat of Government from | Se Shee et, Sy of Worse, 0G: Ree 


| the place of Hon. Romulus M. Saunders, resigned. 


' the privileges of the Directors of the State Bank or any of 


j its branches. It declares their ineligibility to a seat in the 
Legislature, while iu the occupancy of that office. Dr. Percy 

J. Walker, a member from Mobile, has in consequence re 
| signed his seat in the House. 

An election has taken place in Mobile county to supply 
the vacancy caused by Mr. Walker's resignation. The Hon. 
John Gayle (Whig) was chosen over Mr. McAlpin (V. B.) 
by an estimated majority of 500 votes. 


Kextccnr.—The Legislature was to have adjourned on 
the 17th inst. A bill chartering the Louisville Collegiate In- 





of the Governor. 


| sentation, has also passed both Houses. 





| appointed a Judge of the Supreme Court of that State, in 


0 Austin H. Wright, Missionary to the Nestorians in 


| 
| brig Lyons, from Boston, on the 15th inst. 


Errata.—In the leading Editorial article in the last New- 
Yorker, fifth line of third paragraph, for ‘few months’ read 
‘four months.’ Also, ‘ the’ fur ‘a’ at the close of the sec- 
ond line below. In the third paragraph of * Editorial Cor- 
respondrnce,’ last line but one, for ‘ furty debates’ read ‘ par- 
ty debate.’ Last line but one of next paragraph, read ‘on 





The nomiastion of Mr. Manly to be Judge of the Court 
of Franklin County, has been confirmed. 





07 Edward W. Gilpin, Esq., bas been appointed by the 
Governor of Delaware, Attorney General of that State. 
| OF Gen. Mercer, we learn, bas arrived at Tallahassee, 
j,and entered upon his d-nics as Cashier of the Union Bank. 
| OF Levi H. Clark, Esq. kuown in this city as a Ward 
Justice, and formerly as an able Legislative reporter at Al- 
| bany, died at Springfield, Mass. on the 6th inst. 
| 0G? The steamer Ben. Franklin had her hull stove in by 
‘| the Gen. Harrison, on the Ohio, and lost a large amount of 


stitute, has passed both Houses and received the signature || freight: fifty horses and eighty head of enttle. 


TF Thaddeus W. Patchin, Eeq., late Cashier of the Chat- 
tauque County Bank, kas received the appointment of Cash 
ier of the Bank of Lyons. 

TD The Detroit Advertiser of the 10th inst. says: ‘ Spring 
is upon us. The river is free of ice, and Saturday was mild 
and beautiful as May. How we pity the poor fellows East- 





| ward who are yet up to their necks in sn ith the the 
| Persia. to occupy the station of Dr. Grant, was to sail in the | et . 


| mometer 20 degrees below zero.” 


OF It is estimated that upwards of seventy factories have 
ceased operations in New-England; and at least one fourth 
of the population of the United States are out of employ- 
ment! 

0 The editors in New Hampshire propose to hold a 
Convention at Concord, sometime during the summer, to 








Loan, made with the Messrs.-Wright & Co. of London. 


(instead of in) this vexed question.’ 





make suitable regulations for advancing the price of newspa- 
pers and printing generally. 
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XXNVk&th CONGRESS. 
February 12, 1839. 

The Senate, on Wednesday, were occupied with a long 
debate onan Abolition memorial, between Messrs. Clay, Cal- 
houn, Tappan, Tallmadge, and others. The question of re- 
ception was then raised and laid on the table. 

In the House, the unfinished business of yesterday was 
first in order: the appropriation for the Cumberland Road. | 

Mr. Hoffman, of N. Y., was entitled to the floor and occu- | 
pied it about an hour. 

Mr. Hubbard, of Ala. an Administration Member, followed 
in opposition to the Road—alledging the unconstitutionality 
of Congress to prosecute Internal Improvements. | 

Mr. Howard, of Indiana, also a supporter of the Adminis- 
tration, spoke in favor of the measure. | 

Mr. Pickens, of S. C. obtained the floor, but gave way to 
the Speaker to present a number of documents which had been | 
accumulating on his desk, after which the House adjourned. | 

On Thursday, the Senatg were occupied all day with an- 
other long Abolition discussion on a memorial presented by 
Mr. Clay from a single ipdividual, a Quaker. Mr. C. said 
that in defence to the right of petition he laid the paper be-| 
fore the Senate. 

In the House, the Cumberland Road bill was under con- 
sideration all day. 

In the Senate, on Friday, a debate tovk place on a motion 
of Mr. Benton to print certain documents in relation to fish- 
ing bounties and salt duties. The motion was supported by 
Messrs. Allen, of Ohio, and Wright, of N. Y., and opposed | 
by Messrs Clay, of Ky., Preston and Calhoun. After which. 
an adjournment took place until Monday. 

In the House, an unsuccessful attempt was made to sus: 


|| will be no fund to meet the anplications of the pensioners. 








The report of the Committee on the subject of Assump:ion 
of State Debts was the special order. 

Mr. Hubbard of N. H., made a long speech in favor of the | 
report, and in defence of the Committee, of which he is a. 
member, 

Mr. Clay, of Kentucky, has the floor to-morrow on the 
subject. 

In the House, a motion was made by Mr. Cave Johnson 
of Tenn. to have printed the whole mass of papers that have 
been before the Committee on Elections in relation to the N. 
J. case. The debate on this was cut off by the arrival of 
the hour for the orler of the day, which was the bill making 
appropriations for the Pensicn Fund. It was taken up at 
one o’cluck, in Committee of the Whole, as the Special Or- 
der. The question pending was, on the motion to amend, 
by providing that the money appropriated should not be 


! 
{ 
| 





placed in the hands of the Pension Azents, for more than |! 





one month previous to the time when the payments to the 
pensioners are to be made ; and, also, that the compensatioa | 
of the Agents shall be limited to a salary of $1500 a year. | 
The abuses of the existing Pension System were exposed | 
with great power by Mr. White of Kentucky, who showed 


|| that there are now of unexpended balances, in the hands of. 


these Agenis, one million one hundred and seyenty dollars, | 
which might, under existing laws be transferred to the heads | 
of appropriation to which the sums now asked for are to be 
assigned. 

The advocates of the bill have passed it chiefly on the | 
ground that the first payments due are to be made in March, 


and that unless the appropriation is voted speedily, there 


In the Sexate on Wednesday, little was done previous to | 


| and destroying property to a large amount 


pend the rules in order to submit a motion fur the printing of | the Special Order of the day: the report of the Select Com- 
the journal of the Committee on Elections so far as relates to | mittee on Assumption of State Debts. Mr. Clay had the 
the N. J. contested elections. The Cumberland Road Bill | floor and occupied it in along speech of much power and 
was then taken up as the special order, and the discussion | eloquence: 
turned upon ux amendment offered by Mr. Marvin of New- | 
York. Messrs. Barnard of N. Y., and Crary, of Mich., oc- ,and Means, reported a Bill to authorise the issue of Five | 
cupied the floor, and in the course of the remarks of the lat- | Millions of Dollars in Treasury Notes under the regulations | 
ter gentle:nan, he turned aside to criticise the military tal- of the act of 28th Oct. 1837, and the subsequent acts in ad- 
ents of Gen Harrison as displayed at the Battle of Tippe- |dition thereto. The act is to expire in one year, and the | 
cance. | notes are redeemable within the year, upon sixty days notice. 
On Saturday, the same subject occupied the House, the | The bill was committed, but the motion to make it che spec-| 
floor being in possession of Mr. Goode, of Obio. His re- | jal order was lost. 
marks were more immediately addressed in reply to Mr. | The discussion on the proceedings of the Committee on | 
Crary’s speech of the previous day, and in defence of Gen. Elections in the New-Jersey case was resumed. The motion | 
Harrison. After him Mr. Corwin of the same State obtained | pending being one from Mr. Cave Johnson, of Tenn. to direct | 
the floor, but gave way for the reception of a message from the Committee to report, among other things, the names of | 
the President on the subject of Pensions. He then resumed those who received a majority of all the votes at the late 
his remarks on the Road Bill. election in New-Jersey. 
IN SENATE. .....Monday, Feb. 17. Mr. Fillmore, of N. J. spoke at length, in vindication of 

The subject of the Assumption uf State Debts came up in |». curse of the Committee. 
the Senate and a prolonged debate ensued thereon. After | The subject of the Red River Raft bill occupied the re-| 


which a message of considerable importance was received | mainder of the day. 


from the President asking the Senate to consider the empty | - ~ 
condition of the National Treasury. i> A fire at Columbia, Pa , on the [5th inst. destroyed 

In the Hovse, Mr. Corwin finished his speech on the the extensive brick stables attached to the Sorre! Horse Ho- | 
Cumberland Road Bill, concluding with a very strong argu- | tel, and seventeen horses perished in the flames. The dwell- | 
ment for the Constitutionality of Congress to make an appro- ing houses of Messrs. Charles Odell and John Arms were) 
priation for this purpose. jalso consumed. Total loss valued at $6,000. The horses, 

In Sexatx, on Tuesday, a letter was presented by the | belonged to Mr. Z. Durkee, of Philadelphia. 
Vice President from the Governor of Iowa, asking that the | QG A eulogium was delivered at Charleston, S. C. by) 
people of that Territory be authorised to elect their Governor, Gen. McDuffie on the 13th inst. on the character of the late 
instead of having that officer appointed by the President of Robert Y. Hayne. The whole city united in the ceremonies 
the United States, as is the case at present. It was referred | connected with the occasion, and all business was suspended | 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. for the day. 

Several memorials were presented by Mr. Buchanan from | (G™ Mr. Rassel the vocalist recently prosecuted the Editor | 
citizens of Pennsylvania, asking for an imposition of duties ‘of the Boston Times for a libel, and laid his damages at) 
on im rted silks. Also, by Mr. Sturgeon, on the subject of | $10,000. The libel consisted of a charge of plagiarism in) 
slavery, and against the admission of Texas into the Union. | his musical compositions. We perceive that Mr. R. has since 
The question of their reception was raised and laid on the | withdrawn the prosecution on the Editor's satisfactory re- 
table. || tractions of the accusation. 

Mr. Pierce, from the Committee on Military Affairs, re- | (G7 The body of Mr. Leech, one of the unfortunate suf- 
ported a bill for the equalization of the pay of the Staff, and |ferers in the Lexington, of the firm of Leech & Lovejoy, 
of the Line of the Army. || Boston, has been found near Old Field Point, L. I., and 

The Bill does not make any material addition to the gen- | brought to this city. 
eral expense of the Army, but is designed only to introduce | [7 A man in Henry county, Ohio, by the name of Bronce, 
greater equality. Mr. Pierce made a few remarks in favor | on the 20th ult. murdered his wife in a most inhuman man- 
of it, from which he believed the best consequeaces would en- | ner and atterwards cut his own throat. Lntemperauce and 
sue to the service. jealousy are ascribed as the causes. 








In the House, Mr. Jones from the Committee on Ways | 





Steamer Liverpool.—Capt. Brown of the brig Harbinger, 
recently arrived at Boston, from Fayal, one of the Western 
Islands, reports that the Liverpool put into that port on the 
31st, for a supply of coal, and sailed again January 3d. The 
Steam Cumpany of Liverpool as a precautionary measure 
against possible accidents, sent 1000 tons of coal to Fayal 
last year, to meet any emergency that might occur. Although 
Captain Engledue bad enough coal on board to take him to 
Liverpool fiom that longitude in fine weather, yet, like a 
prudent commander, knowing a fresh supply to be within 
reach he bore up for Fayal, and there took in a fresh supply. 
The Liverpool had encountered much heavy weather and 
head winds. She undoubtedly delayed her sailing, as she 
did not arrive as early as was expected, and she was also to 
have some repairs made upon ber at Liverpool. 


The Lexington.—An exploration was made last weck of 
the shores of the Sound for any bodies or property which 
might be found. Mr. Charles Porter, who conducted the 
search, returned unsuccessful to this city on Monday. 

Well grounded suspicions exist that T. J. Partridge, of 
Barre, Mass., perished on the Lexington. He was accom 
panied by his wife, daughter, and neice. He was on his 
way from Ohio to Barre. 





CF Great damage has been done by the late freshets, ins 
various parts of the country. At Lewiston, Pa., the breaxe 
ing of the river caused a rise of 20 feet—inundating the tows 


The tow-path, 
locks, and bridges of the canal have been greatly damaged, 


|| or entirely cut off. Several bridges have been swept away 


on the Schuylkill. 

At Romney, Virginia, the south branch of the Potomae 
rose to a greater hight than for thirty years before. The 
banks were overflowed, a large number cattle drowned, and 


|| vast quantities of produce damaged or destroyed. 





Small Pox.—The Bostou Medical Journal says:—*“ Cases 
of small! pox have finally crept along from Boston to the west 
side of the Green Mountains in Vermont. Several team- 
| sters from Vermont and New-Hampshire returned home and 
died with the disease before the character of it was fairly 
understood." 


{> ‘Lhe present mild weather will have the effect of ree 
moving the bars to the navigation of our rivers. The Hud- 
son, we are informed, is already open to Verplanck’s Point. 
The navigation of the Sound las been completely resumed, 
and the boats ply daily between this city and Stonington. 


C> The Provincial Parliament of Upper Canada was pro- 
rogued on the 10th inst. 

0G” Gen. Leigh Reid who was attacked a few weeks since, 
while in attendance on the Legislative Council of Florida 
with pistols and bowie knives, and desperately wounded, is 
fast recovering from his injuries, and it is presumed has, ere 


| this, taken his seat in the Council. 


Naval.—Orders were received at Norfolk on the 12th 
inst. to fit out, for a three years’ cruise, the new sloop-of-war 
Yorktown, at present lying at the Navy Yard at that place. 

A delightful place.— The Picayune says there is a town in 
the interior of Arkansas contui: ing but six inhabitants, viz? 
a crippled negro, a quack doctor, a buzzard, a pvulecat, an 
an alligator. There was a population of seven until the Po. ts 
master absquatalized. | 

_ QF An interesting procession was to take place at Savan- 
‘nah, Feb. 12, being the Anniversary of the Georgia Histori- 
‘cal Society, and that of the landing of the first settlers under 
Gen. Oglethorpe, 1733. The Hon. Wm. Law was to deliver 
the oration. » detictehencbae A 
New Town.—A new town by the name of Seward, bas 
‘been erected in Schvharie county, from part of the town of 
Sharon, in said county, and part of the town of Cherry Val 
| ley, in Ovsego county. 
| Towns altered.—The town ef South Salem, Westchester 
has been changed to Lenisboro’; and that of Quincy 
Albany Daily Adv. 





| county, 0 
Putnam county, Putnam Valley. 
Narrow Escape.--A lady in Broome-street was knocked 
down, and run over by a horse, which became frightened 
while being shod ata blacksmiths. Strange to say, the shoe 





was found twisted in the lady's veil; and she is recovering 
by the attentions of the physician who kindly took her home 
} in his carriage. [Eve. Star. 
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EEE ae _ —_ 
Ratest Foreign News. 


E1eut Days Later From Exctanp.—By the arrival 
on Thursday of the Tarolinta, from Liverpool, we are placed 
in possession of European news to the Sth of January. We 
find the following rumor of ministeriel changes. 


Marquis of Normanby to go to Paris as British ambassa- 
dor, vice Lord Granville. 
Governor General, vice Lord Auckland. Lord Ebrington to 
take Lord No:manby’s place in the Home Office, and the 
Duke of Devonshire to be Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 


The Chartist troubles still continue. The 19th regiment 
has received marching orders for England and will be in 
readiness to quell any riots at the Monmouth assizes. 

The mother of Lord Brougham died on the 31st Decem- 
ber, at Brougham Hall, Westmoreland, in her S7th year. 

The money market was easier, Stocks were rising. The 


state of trade in Manchester improving ; and cotton § per | 


1d. higher. 
The corn market had not advanced—the aver. ges were 


lower, and consequently the duties had increased. 


The duty on foreign wheat was raised to 203. &d. per quar- 
ter; on flour, to 12s. per bbl. American flour in bond had 
been sold at previous quotations. 

The stock of cotton on hand, on 31st Dec., was 250,490 
bales, of which 206.000 are in Liverpool. 

The deliveries to the trade during the year were 1,058,676 
bales. . 

Lospox, Friday, January 34.—Money continues in full 
demand on the Stock Exchange. The Liverpool Banks have 
given notice that they would make advances on discount at 
five per cent without commission—but there hus been no 
chrnce of their notice by the Bank of England. 

The movement of the Liverpool banks is expected to take 
a great deal of first rate paper out of the London market, 
and thus materiaily promote the easiness of the general 
money markets. British funds have advanced to-day, and 
the market has closed evidently much stronger. 

Tn the English Stock Market, a further advance may be 
noticed, both in consols and heavy stocks. Exchequer bills 
have also experienced a farther advance. The extent of bu- 
siness was limited, but money in the house was decidedly 
easier, although unattended with any material alteration out 
of doors. Cunsols for the opening closed at 924; Three per 
cents reduced 91 to 4; Exchequer bills par to 2 premium. 

Mancuester, 31st Dec.—In Cotton, although as might 
be expected from the season, there was little demand, the 
market was decidedly firm and clastic. Allde-criptions both 
of goods and yarn, were firmly held for the full prices of last 
werk and in some instances for an advance. 

Friday evening, Jan. 34 —Things are more healthy in this 
district than of late—many large buyers of yarns and goods 
having offered to purchase large quantities at present prices 
for delivery a month or six weeks hence, but which offers 
have been invariably declined. This firmness, in the face of 
a declining Cotton market, is encouraging for the future. 


Some kinds of grey cloths are 14 dearer, and all kinds free | 


at last quotations. 

Extract from the annual circular of Dawson & Hance, 
wool traders:— The demand for foreign wool during the 
past year was steady, and on the whole satisfactory, up to 
the month of October, when the pressure on the money mar- 
ket, during a long period of increasing severity, began to be 


more acutely felt in the wool market; and the demand bas 


continued to fall off until the present time, when it may be 
said to be altogether suspended. Notwithstanding the great 
increase in the imports, the stocks of Foreign Wool are not 


large; but the consumptive demand has materially dimin- || 
ished during the last three months, and we fear will continue | 
languid for some time, unless the export demand for goods | 


and yarns improves early in the spring. 


Liverpool Cotton Market, Friday, January 34.—Sinece the return | 


of stock, &c. on Sist ult. the market bas assumed a inore healthy and 


steady appearance ; and for American descriptions prices are 4 per | 


1 higher. Brazils on improvement, and rather a disposition to sell 
at present prices. Egyptian have yielded 4d per B. Speculators 


have taken 2000 American—exportation 200 American and 250 Surat. I 


Sales to day,4@ 500 bales,chiefly American. Import this week, 
3616 bags—sales 13,00. 





From Mexico.—An extcact from a Vera Cruz journal of 
the 28h December, gives an account of the formal landing 
from a Spanish ship-of-war of Don Angel de la Barca, Min- 
ister Plenipotentiary of her Most Catholic Majesty near the 
Government of the Mexican Republic; and of his subsequent 
arrival at the capital. A terrible conflagration occurred in 
the city of Mexico on the night of the 27th December. 

A law was published on the 17th ult. by the Minister of 
Finance in the city of Mexico, authorizing the Government 
to nezotiate a loan to the tof one million of dollavs, 

Upon the credit of the maritime customs. But the law will 
be likely to amvunt to nuthing, as the customs for several 
years to come have already been disposed of. The Message 
of President Bustamente gives information that Mexico is on 








Lord Granville to go to India as | 


the best terms with England, Belgium, Spain, Prussia and 
the United States, and that our Minister, Powhatan Ellis 
had been officially received. 

Mexico regards Texas with unabated disfavor. A Com- 
mittee of Congress recently reported that all who aid the 
| dismemberment of the Republic, or uphold the ‘adventurers 
| of Texas are traitors to the country.’ 


| 
' 


|| By the domestic arrangements of Mexico, laying an addi- 
|| tional duty on all goods of 15 per cent. commerce is entir. ly 
| prostrate. The system of forced contributions was still in 
| operation. 





Federal Chict, from Matamoras and Monterey, is confirmed. 
He found a considerable government force under Gen. Arista 
in the vicinity and wisely evaded an encounter. 





From Texas.—Galveston papers to the Ist inst. have 
been received, but are rather barren of intelligence. The 
|| steamer Putnam sank is the Sabine, in consequence of hav- 
‘ing struck a snag. [t is thought that she may be again 

raised. The treaty with France has been ratified by the 
| Senate of Texas. Accounts received from Mexico speak 
_ confidently of Bustamente’s heading an expedition against 
Texas. A soldier by the name of Cooper has been arrested 
for murdering his fellow, named Jones. 


out with s rum-jug. Texas money is taken at the steamboat 
two for one. Ice was formed on the 18th of January in the 
ponds. The prices current would alarm some of our honse- 

| keepers:—Butter, $1 25 @ $1 50 per lb. ; Coffee, 45 cents 
per Ib.; Candles, $1 50 @ $2 per Ib., scarce; Flour, $40 @ 
$54 per bb!.; Wood, $25 @ $30 per cord. 





From Moytevipneo asp Beexos Arres.—News to the 


20:h Dec. has been received, which states that Gov, Lopez, | 


in the province of Corrientes, had def. ated the rebels in two 
actions, and several of their officers had been brought to 
Buenos Ayres and shot. President Rosas had committed 
many barbarous acts of cruelty, and made extensive confis- 
cations, to put down the revolutionists in the South. In the 
North, Gen. Lavalle was coming down upon him, with 7000 
troops, but would probably be out-numbered and defeated. 
It is affirmed that the French Admiral Dupotet had arrived 


at Rio with bomb vessels, but that Rosas will allow tie city 


to be destroyed rather than surrender. Meanwhile this same 
Rosas is extending his successful progress to the very gates 
ot Montevideo. The President of the latter republic, Rivera, 
was on the eve of attacking the besieging army under Gen. 
Echague, friend of Rosas. 


From Cestrat America.—By the schooner William 
Wallace, from Honduras, letters from Guatemala to Jan. 10ch 
have been received. which state that the Republic still con- 
tinued in a state of anarchy, each state governing itself ac- 
cording to its views and feelings. That the Chicf of the 
state of Nicaragua had applied to H. B. M. Consul General 
to act as mediator between the several states and bring them 
aguin into one confederation. The Consul had declined, sta- 
ting that as the civis dissensions were altogether between the 
different states, and not between two legitimate governments, 
he had no authority to interfere. 

The ex President Morazan was still in St. Salvador in an 





| of his ambitious movemerts. 
A convention had been called by the several states to as- 


capitalists from London, with $1,000,000 capital. 
|| Mr. Stephens, U. S. Charge d' Affairs to Central America, | 
accompanied by Mr. Catherwood, had arrived safe at Guate- 
|, mala, and been received with every mark of distinction and 
|| respect. Mr. Stephens, in consequence of the non-existence 
| of any Federal Government to whom he could present his 
|| credentials, had resolved to visit the renowned ruins of Pa- 
| lenque. 


| The appointment of Mr. Stephons had given great satisfac- 


| tion in Guatemala. His urbanity of manners, his gentie- | 
| manly deportment, and extensive fund of information, as |’ 


|| well as his known disposition to make himself agreeable, had 
won the universal esteem and regard of all classes of citizens. 
The long exiled Arch-Bishop of Guatemala had been re- 
called from Havana, which had given great satisfaction to the 
lowest order of citizens. 
The crop of indigo was all in, and the amount of the crop 
calculated at 7,500 ceroons, or 1,500,000 pounds. 


| The news in relation to the withdrawal of Canales, the | 


He beat his brains | 


semble in Gracias (Honduras) in February, to devise means | 
| for again consolidating the governmer.t and restoring tran- || 
|| quility throughout the Republic. “mgs - . 
A bank was about being established in Guatemala by some | Chemung.—Josia C. Robinson, comm. for loaning moneys 


| From tae West Inprxs.—An arrival on Tuesday even- 
ing furnishes Mauritius dates to the 28th November. Tho 
Apprentice system does not seem to work well, the Appren- 
tices not being disposed to work; and the deplorable position 
| to which the Colony is at present placed from want of hands 
| renders the repress of the present system of decoying and 
| harboring the servants of others a measure of urgent and ab- 
| solute necessity. 
Loud complaints are made against a system adopted 
| in 1817, which is pressed with great severity by the English 
| rulers against the French, making it obligatory on all for- 
eigners to produce at the Police Office at Port Louis a per- 
|| sonal security, binding themselves in the sum of $1500 to an- 
| swer for their good conduct. This provision is now carried 
| into effect with as much severity as if the town wero in a 
| state of seige. On the slightest infraction of the peace by a 
| foreigner, his security is summoned by the Chief Commis-ary 
I of Police to the bar of the Court of First Instance, and his 
| condemnation to a fine of $1500 is procured with as much 
| facility as if the question were that of obtaining the compul- 
| sory payment of a promissory note, the term of which hes 
expired. It is only when nothing more can be demanded of 
the accused that his security is made to suffer the penalty of 
an act in which they were in no manner concerned. 

Barbadoes papers to the 15th of Jan. contain a new law 
passed for the regulation of contracts between employers and 
servants, whether fur the field, the work-shop, or the house- 
hold. It is exceedingly voluminous, and enters into minute 
detail on every poimt that may be expected to arise in the 
making and fulfilment of all euch contracts; and is spoken of 
|, by the editor as a thing that has been long and much needed. 
|| Cases of smali-pox still occurred in the Vicinity of Bndge- 
|, port, and the Barbadians complain bitterly that no measures 
are taken to prevent the spread of the disease. 

Some of the parishes continued to be disturbed by fires— 
beyond all question purposely communicated. Large rewards 
had been offered for the detectivn of incendiaries, but none 
» bad been discovered. 





ul 


| 
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| APPOINTMENTS DY THE GOVERNOR AND SENATE. 

New- York.—William Turner, bealth commissioner. Rob- 
ert C. Wetmore, director in the Bank of America. George 
B. Kissam, John Newhouse, and Franklin Brown, commis- 
sioners of deeds, Joseph Gutman, and Henry R. Winthrop, 
notaries public. 

Kings.—Gerrit L. Martense, of Flatbush, judge of the 
county courts. Theodore Eames, Edward Copland, and 
William Rushmore, justices of the Municipal Court. Wii 
ham A. Green, S. Aipheus Smith, and Frederick R. Hulbert, 
commissioners of deeds. Benjamin D. Silliman, notary public. 

Quecens.—Daniel Kissam, jr., judge of the county courts, 
' John Bedell, of Hempstead, and James Herriman of Jamaica, 

issioners for loaning moneys of the U. S. 
Albany.—Israel Smuh, comm. of loans. Andrew White, 
and Charles Viele, commissioners of deeds. 
Scheneclady —Jobn Saunders, surrogate. 
| Franklin. —Sylvester Langdon, and Horatio Powell, judges 
of the county courts. George B. R. Gove, and Joshua Dick - 
inson, commissioners for loaning moneys of the U.S. Aaron 
Beeman, and Cephas Wathins, commissioners of loans. 
Oncida.—Timothy O. Grannis, and William W. Backus, 
notaries public. 
Madison.—Taleott Backus, judge of the county courts. 
| Benjamin Coman, and Ezekiel Carpenter, commissioners for 





attitude of hostility to the other state governments, who had | loaning moneys of the U.S. Lyman N. Rout, end Daniel 
all armed and placed themselves in a situation to repel any | 


M. Gillett, commissioners of loans. Elias W. Smith, exam- 
iner in chancery. 
Oswego.—Samuel Griswold, comm. for loaning moneys of 
» U.S. 
Lewis.—Charles G. Conkey, notary public. 
Chenango.— Alonzo Johnson, master in chancery. 


of the U. S James Robinson, examiner in chancery. Ho- 
very Everett, and Eli Banks, commissioners of loans. 
Cortland.—Adin Webb, of Cortlandville, surrogate. 
| Cayuga.—Allen Warden, canal appraisers Albert Crane, 
| comm. for loaning moneys of the U.S. Martin Barber, com- 
| missioner of loans. 

Wayne.—Nathan J. Stiles, and George J. Jessup, com- 
missioners for loaning moneys of the U.S. John M. Tilley, 
of Lyons, snpreme court comm. J B. Fenton, and 
William Clark, jr., masters and examiners in chancery. 

Monroe.—John C. Nash, and Jasper W. Gilbert, masters 
, in chancery. 
| Chautauque.—Abner Hazeltine, supreme court comm. 
| Samuel A. Brown, Emroy F. Warren, and Hansen A. Ris- 
| ley, masters and examiner in chancery. 
| Onondaga.—Thomas Spencer, superintendent of the On 
| ondaga Suit Springs. Henry W. Allen, inspector of salt. 

Suffolk.—Ebenezer Hawkins, wreckmaster. 





Cochineal was abundant, and about 1,000 ceroons had been tl Niagara.—Lothrop Cooke, Ansel M. Hurd, and Elishe 
(Gazette. |i A. Adams, commissioners of the Lewiston school fund. 
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Literary Labor.—We have given place to the article of | 
‘Rus’ upon this subject, which will be found in another col- | 
umn, for the purpose of demolishing, if we can, some popular | 
heresies embraced in his views. | 





be so addressed in order that he may be read, and when the 
very means and ability of his continuing in the enjoyment | 
of his favorite pursuit depend upon his being read. 
Goldsmith, Fiel.ling, Smollett, Johnson and De Foe wrote | 
their best works under the immediate pressure of actual pov- | 


‘Rus’ talks of ‘the Airelings of literature to whom study, lierty. Their penury did not create their genius, but it was | 
thinking and writing are truly a most serious labor’* * * of called into action by the want of bread. The rich revelings | 
those literary starvelings who write to live, &c. &c. ; and des- | of fancy, which amused their own hearts, needed quickening | 


cants in similar phrase upon what may be ca'led—we come 


into more substantial life before they could take form and | 


upon this score, that it is hardly worth defending at the best. 
The Federal Government has, however, acted with such an 
enlarged philanthropy towards the Indians in many instances, 
(notwithstanding all the reproaches that have been hurled 
against it) that the fair fame of the United States in their In- 
dian dealings is still worth looking after. The Cherokee 
business was, to be sure, a little askew, and the trepanning 
of Osceola was—***""ble' But a stern necessity, perhaps, 





compelled us to the first; and as to the last, it was an act of 





down to the phrase without any hesitation—the business of gludden the hearts of others. Providence, who had filled | Jessupism, and not of Government policy—an act that en- 
authorship. | their minds with valuable ideas and delightful images, which | tailed personal infamy upon one—not a stigma upon all. 
Now, we do not find fault with him for this disparaging | "ust have been a source of internal though merely selfish | As for the dogs in question, they are really among the most 
view of the pursuit of letters when followed for a livelihood, happiness to themselves, made them so poor that they were | respectable of their species. We have ourselves handled 
for such view of that pursuit we believe to be very general compelled to lend out these intellectual luxuries ia order to | the ears of one—a dog of grave aspect—a tall, tan-colored 
—that ie, general in England and America, but not in France purchase a share of the corpureal necessaries of life from | fellow, with a black muzale; and, if mustered to serve among 
or Germany. The English are a sensible people, but they , there. |, 2nimals of the brute kind, would hardly wish 
have some queer notions, and, in stealing their copyright | But enough of this sort of discussion. The avowed object | 
works, we in this country borrow many of their prejudices | of our correspondent is to confute an assertion which some || than a kennel of these gentlemen could furnish. A corres- 


“To march in ranks of better equipsge” 


that might as well not be imported. The quecrest and shab- 
biest of these notions iv one that, pervading mest of their 
helt literature, seems to be a prominent article in the ac- 
tnowledged creed of good society. It is, that labor is dis- 
reputable, or, rather, that a support derived from the fruits 
ot labor of whatever kind is a far less creditable means of 
living than an annuity or sinecure derived from some other 
The man of fortune and the annuitant of govern- 
ment, according to these fashionable pictures of society, would 
always seem to take a higher social position than he whose in- 


souree. 


come is derived from his own personal industry. The demvan- 
ing light, therefore, in which authorship is regarded by some 
arises only from this whimsical prejudice, and not from the 
sen'imental view of the matter which those take who adopt 
the petalant remark of Byron, when, in his early years, he 
rated Seott about writing for gold. Men are not lowered 
there in caste because they labor with their brains for a hive- 
hood, but because they labor at all; and the professional au- 
thor, if he has merit, takes social precedence in that country 
over all other mon, who, like himself, live ty their talents 
and industry. We, however, in this country, forced as we 
are by circumstances to acknowledge the claims of successful 


industry, copy the prejudice of our English brothers only so | 


far as it applies to the paid labors of the mind, and we think 
ourselves very elevated in sentiment when we prate about 
‘a man coining the breathings of his spirit for gold,’ * litera- 
ture getting into mercenary hunds—becoming a traffic,’ &e. 
&e. 

Let us take a common sense view of this matter. What 
is genius? A rare intellectual gift, whose exercise is grate- 
fal to its possessor, and intended by Providence to be benefi- 
cial to his fellow men. It is a law of nature, then, that it 


should be exercised alike for the gratification of its posses. 


sor and in consonance with the will of the Almighty giver. 
But the possessor of this gift—by name John Smith, if 
you please—is poor ; how can he obey these laws? By go- 


ing to his relations, the large family of Smiths, and telling | 
them they must support him while he writes for the edifica- | 


tion of humanity at large? Most assuredly not! There is 
a quality of John's moral nature more important to his well 
being than even this intellectual gift, valuable as itis. John 
was a man before he was a genius, and this would be sur- 
rendering the highest attribute of his manhood —his indepen- 
dence. How, then, is he to live—live among other men, and 
like other men, and at the same time fulfil these laws which 


compel the exercise of his genius? The answer ie plain:— | 


He must live by that genius. The same power which im- 
parted the gift placed him ina condition of life that forces 
him to use it. If he would live to write, he must write 


to live. 


The temperament of literary genius, if not proverbially in | 


dolent, is still, it must be allowed, so inert in productive ac- 


tion that the strong stimulus of necessity seems requisite, in | which have taken up so warmly our protest against giving | level above tide water than that on the Katsbergs. 


almost every instance, to call out its energies. If any one 
doubts this, jet him call up the long list of famous names in 
English literature, and see how little, how very little, your 
high-minded class of amateur writers have done to brighten 
that glorious scroll! No!, The author, whether genius or 
mere talent be the qualification of his mind, will write better 
and more truly to nature when compelled to address nature 


| one has made, we do not know who, that the country is unfa- i pondent of the St. Augustine Herald, who seems to be a 
| vorable to literary pursuits. If mere literary culture be in- || tively amateur of the impending sport, describes the pack in 


tended, we du not think it is; for no one will deny that lei- 
sure and unmolested retirement are desirable in furnishing 
the mind with knowledge. But with lwerary productiveness 
it would seem to be dificrent; for while most great workshave 


| the following passage with great gustu: 


“They are thirty-four in number—five or six “old dogs, 


| well trained, the remainder younger—some, I should think, 
/nota year old; one of these, a lady bloodhound, walked 


been produced amid the bustle of crowds and within the emer the village with me as familiarly and tovingly as a 


dusty confines of the town, it is worthy of remark that som: 
of the most poctical and life-like descriptions of nature have 
been written under similar auspices. Nor is this unnatural. 
The feelings of the poet, if the love of Nature be really strong 
within him, are too excited for intellectual effort when sur- 
rounded by her beauties and under the immediate influence 
of her charms. Hs mind is too much filled with her har- 
monies to make music of its own. 

He would be a cold lover who could coo'ly take penia hand 
and pen a stanzas to the eyes of his mistress in the very mo- 
ment when they were beaming before him. Certainly his 


head more than his heart would be engaged in the operation. | 


[t is after he has left her presence that his brain, busied in 
calling back the impressions which she made upon his heart 
while near her, forges language for the thoughts which were 
then engendered. So with the poet: his worship of nature 
is the unsyllabled incense of his soul, while bending at her 
altars; the song in which he seeks afterward to hymn his 
devotions swells only when he bas left the sanctuary. 


“To chase the deer with hound and hora 
Earl Percy took his way ; 


i The child will ruc, that is uaborn, 


The huating of that day.” Chevy Chase. 


The grand Chevy Chase affair has not ‘come off’ yet in | 


Florida, but the Hotspurs of that region are as eager as Earl 
Percy of o!4 to let slip their dogs and ride a-field after the 


quarry. How will the poets of a hundred years hence sing 


! their deeds in driving the brown Indian from his lair'— 


Orner now, were thet master of the lyre and sword but 
K } f the ly 1 rd b 
living to seund a bug‘e mof, would wind a call of onslaught 
to which the rousing chorus of ‘ Lutzow’s Wild Chase’ were 
but a baby cry. We can almost imagine that chivalric spirit 
| (who, like the vagybond, Osceola, was fool enough to die for 
! his country,) thus parodying his own words for the occasion: 
From yonder palmettos what sleuth hounds advance, 

What forms from the | ks are b Jing? 
The Trainers they marshal— Troy, Sweetheart and Blanche,’ 
i And loud their shrill bark is resounding ! 
| And if you ask what youthere behold— 
| “Tis the hunt of the Cubans, the free and the bold! 
Uncle Sam has ta!l ycomen, whose rifles are true— 
Brave soldiers, too, fight ‘acath his banaecr ; 
||  Buttho rifle and musket, why, what can they do 
\ Compared with them chaps from Havana? 
! 





Let him furl up his standard and launch out his gold ; 
Tis the Cubans fight for us, the free and the bold! 


| We owe an apology, by the way, to the Floridian papers 
|, these Spaniards permission to hunt red Americans with dogs 
| upon our national soil. We thought, with others, that the 
| act was one of the Government, and condemned it on ac- 


count of the disgrace it attached to the country at lerge.— 


Being the act of the Florida Legislature, however, it is none 


spaniel; but her kindness was inoperative upon the rest of 
| her clan, for such a set of ferocious beasts I never before saw. 
That modern Daniel, Van Ambureh, who goes among the 
lions, would stand no chance among them. When any living 
thing approaches one ot the older dogs, his eyes flash, he 
| roars with rage, and twists like a serpent to escape from his 
chains. The keepers have them under subjection, but have 
| frequently to maintain quiet order by inflicting heavy blows 
| with a cudgel, when the dog lies down with an air which 
| seem to say, ‘I will be civil to accommodate you ; but d—n 
your stick,’ for they neither wince nor howl. 
| “A few days since, as an experiment, a negro was sent a 
mile into the woods to climb a tree, and in an hour afterwards 
a dog was put upon trail; he followed it direct through all 
the windings of the bushes without faulting. The only ques- 
| tion is, will they follow the trail of an Indian? If they will, 
they will be a great acquisition to the country; for as to 
fighting, I am satisfied they would grapple with anything.— 
Ihe way two or three of them would rattle a dozen Indians 
off a scrub or a bay-gall would be nobody's business. I can 
| only add, that I am much pleased with the bloodhounde, and 
| would like no better fun than taking a hunt with them.” 


N. B. We hope there is no truth in the report that the 
Seminoies have sent to old Spain for a pack of these dogs of 
the original old Cortez blood, which are said to be much 
more savage than theircis-Atianticdescendants. It would be 
just like those cruel-minded Indians—sv ruthless in their de- 
vices. 


Smith's Geography on the Productive System. We have 
received, from Collins, Keese, & Co., the revised edition of 
this work, accompanied by a valuable atlas, and intended for 
the use of schools, academies and families. In the preface 
of the author we find the following passage, “ Essential er- 
| rors or mistatements in works on elementary education can 


* hardly be compensated by any excellencies they may possess ; 


and when it is considered that the ideas impressed on the 
| mind of youth in the study and perusal of these works, will 
undoubtedly, in numerous instances, be retained in after life, 
‘the importance of accurate statements becomes apparent.” 
With this consideration, the following error, trivial as it is, 
may be worth correcting in a future edition. On page 122 
the author states that the Catskill Mountains are the highest 
in the State, and mentions a lake near the summit at an ele- 
vation of ¢wo thousand feet, as a great curiosity. Now the 
| Adirondacks are about one third higher than the Katsdergs, 
(kill means a river and not a hill,) as appears from the re- 
vort of our State Geologist. The Hudson, which rises among 
|| them, has its head in a lake of fowr thousand feet elevation, 
‘and there are about fifty lakes in this State upon a higher 
The Re- 
| port in which these and other valuable facts, relating to the 
| geography of the State ave mentioned, was published some 
| three years since, and proceeding from the highest scientific 
‘land official authority, was certainly worthy of consultation 
|when ‘revising’ a standard work like that before us. The 


i is | find in the ac+ 
of our business. It must be admitted, too, that Florida is | error is the more worthy of comment as we 
not behaving worse in this matter than have other States po anlar atlas that the elevation of the high peak of the 
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Adirondacks is duly noted, and the omission to correct the 
drror in the text is one of sheer carelessness. 

It would be unfair, however, to call the author’s attention 
here to this easily corrected blemish without bearing our testi- 
mony to the general accuracy of his work, and uniting in the 
deserved commendation which it has received as a manual of 
instruction equally useful to the pupil and teacher in the fa- 
tility it affords as well for imparting as for acquiring an ele- 
mental knowledge of geography. 


Romance of Travel, comprising Tales of Five Lands, 
by the author of Pencilings by the Way. New-York: 1840. 
Some of these entertaining stories, if we mistake not, have 
already appeared in the Corsair and other periodicals; but 
their ease and brilliancy render them well worth presenting 
anew in their present shape. The peculiarities (we will not 
call them affectations) of Mr. Will:s’s style reuder him a 
dangerous model for other writers, but there is something so 
elastic in his spirits that he fairly lifts his reader along with 
him over a great many things that might prove serious 





stumbling blocks to the critic. The story which we copy in 8 


this week’s paper, from the volume before us, is not quoted 
as a sample of the work, which is made up of very different 
materials : but it will give an idea of the versatility of power 
which many have denied to this admired writer. (Samuel 
Coleman.) 


The Life aud Times of William Henry Harrison; by 
S. J. Burr. New-York, L. W. Ransom. Philadelpbia, R. 
W. Pomeroy. 

The Life of William Henry Harrison, with a History 
of the Wars on our North-Western Frontiers. Philadel- 
phis, W. Marshall & Co. New-York, Collins, Keese & Co. 

These two Biographies of Governor Harrison, issued sim- 
ultaneously, reached us nearly at the same moment. Some 
four or five others being previously in circulation, it would 
seem that the stout old Governor has as many Livesas a cat. 
We think it a pity that these Memoirs should bear with them 
some signs of being written by friends of the subject of them 
and acknowledged political partizans; for these considera- 
tions will deter many from reading these interesting and really 
valuable abstracts of historical facts that should be known to | 
all our countrymen. The biography of Governor Harrison 
for a long series of years being, in fact, nothing more nor less 
than the Romance of American history, as exhibited in the 
wonderful career of the district over which he so long pre- 
sided:—A section of count:y now comprising several States 
and occupying about one-fifth part of our present Union! 

The life of Harrison from the time when a student of me- 
Aicine, and the ward of Robert Morris of Philadelphia (the 
famous financier of our Revolution) he left his Atlantic home 
+o seek a soldier's fortune in the western wilderness, is com- 
pletely identified with the history of this vast region in all its 

d from a savage desert to the rich and populous coun- | 
try we now behold it: and the whole history of colonization | 
chroughout the world could not supply a similar instance of | 
the birth, growth and rapid maturing to prosperity—not of | 
ane—but of a whole cluster of civilized powerful States, 
within the lifetime of a single individual. 

Upon the personal character and general services of Gover- | 
nor Harrison as developed throughout ‘ this strange eventful 
history,’ we could dwell bere with pleasure—but as all po-, 
litical preferences are rigidly eschewed in this journal, we | 
must not let ourselves be suspected even, of leaning to fur- 
t her any partizan objects which the publication of these biogra- 
phies may have in view. We avoid quoting any of the spirited 
details of the military achievements of The Great Pioneer of 
The West, although they, as well as numerous personal anec._ 
dotes relating to him, are tempting to one in search of inte- 
resting matter to give variety to the columns of a periodical. 
The following extract, however, from one of the letters of 
Harrison, is so elevated in thought, so just in sentiment, and 
withal so simply and beautifully written, that we cannot but 
place it before our readers as worthy of being embalmed in 

he memory of men of all parties. 

“In bestowing the palm of merit, the world has become 
wiser than formerly. The successful warrior is no longer 
regarded as entitied to the first place in the temple of fame. 
Talents of this kind have become too common, and too often 
used for mischievous , to be regarded as they once 
were. In this age, the mere hero of the field, 
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and the successful leader of armies, may, for the moment, at- 
tract attention. But it will be euch as is bestowed upon the 
passing meteor, whose blaze is no | r remembered, when 
it is no longer seen. To be estee eminently great, it is 
necessary to be eminently good. The qualities of the hero 
aad the must be devoted to the advantage of man- 
kind, before he will be permitted to assume the title of their 
benefactor ; and the station which he will hold in their re- 
gard and affections will depend, not upon the number and 
the splendor of his victories, but upon the results and the 
use he may make of the influence he acquires from them. 
If the fame of our Washington depe upon his military 
achievements, would the common consent of the world allow 
bim the pre-eminence he possesses? The victories at Tren- 
ton, Monmouth and York, brilliant as they were, exhibiting, 
as they certainly did, the highest grade of military talents, 
are scareely thought of. The source of the veneration and 
esteem which is entertained for his character, by every de- 
seri of politians—the monarchist and aristocrat, as well 
as the republican, is to be found in his undeviating and ex- 
clusive devotedness to theinterestsof hiscountry. No selfish 
consideration was ever suffered to intrude itself into his mind. 
For his country he conquered; and the unrivalled and in- 
creasing prosperity of that country is constantly adding fresh 
lory to his name. 
General ; the course which he pursved is open to you, and 
it depends upon yourself to attain the eminence which he has 


attained before zee. 7 
ter of Governor Harrison to Genera! Bolivar. 
—__—_ 
For the New-Yorker 
* COUNTRY LIFE INCC MPATIBLE WITH LITERARY LABOR.’ 
If you mean by literary labor, that which produces the frip- 
pery and fustian of which our medern periodicals, God wot, 
are full enough ; if you mean the effurts of the literary pur- 
veyors and penny-a-liners of the periodical press—the hire- 
lings of literature, to whom study, thinking and writing is 
truly a most serious labor, then will I grant it. If you mean 
the employment of those literary starvelings who write to 
live—whose object is to attraet, not to instruct—the recep- 
tion or rejection of whose productions is literally a question 
of dinner or no dinner, and the merit of whose writings con- 
sist in the multitude not the manner, then will I not say you 
nay. Bat if, on the other hand, you intend by literary labor 
that which is the minister of true genius—that which col- 
lects, preserves and rekindles the bright sparks which ema- 
nate from the burning furnace of a master-spirit—that which 
traces in living lines of light, thought which is unquencha- 
ble—enduring thought ; which, unbounded by the lines of em- 
pire, unrestrained by the difference of tongues, travels the 
whole civilized world, and erects in every nation an altar 
burning continually with the incense of fame, and which shall 
go down "to the remotest posterity, unworn, undimmed and 
unforgotten ; then do we differ widely —diametrically. 
If I rightly understand, there are three reasons given in 
support of the proposition which is the subject of this paper. 
First, because of the constant intercouse with men, and 
the bustle of business, which in the city carries every one 
ulong in its current. Next, because of the necessity of con: 
tinual exertion to gain the means and comforts of life. And 
lastly, that it is impossible to sleep with the devil knocking 
at your chamber door and calling for copy. Now these are 
all very fair reasons, no doubt, why a person anxious to en- 
gage in active business should prefer the city to the country ; 
for where the carcase is, there also will the eagles be gathered 
together. We hear in every part of our laod such expres- 
sions as these, “ getting into business,” “‘ making money,” 
“ what are the profits ?” “ how much is it worth?” “ true, he ! 
has great genius but be is rich!” and a thousand others of a 
like import which I might enumerate, but I forbear. These 
words have long been familiar and household with our men 
of business, and at length, ‘ pro pudor,’ they have crept into 
our literature. In these days a man goes to the same market 
with his dour and philosophy, and perchance we may hear 
the same vociferous individual crying the sale of poetry and 


“ Fresh fish from Helicon! who'll buy? who'll bay? 
The precious hargain's cheap—I'faith not 1.” 
Literature bas fallen into mercenary hands—has fallen 
among thieves and becameatraffic. True genius we are told 
must be stimulated not by a deep devotion to knowledge but 
to gold—wealth, not fame is now the end and aim of literary 
effort. Under such a state of things poetry and philosophy 
must be tame and common-place, conforming always to the 


machinery which produces them, and keeping most scrupu- 








—_—— 

you expect grapes of thorns, or figs of thistles? Genius 
may not as formerly burst away from the confines of earth, 
soar heaven-ward, dip his wing in clouds, play with the fierce 
lightnings ard mingle with the stars. No, our critics now- 
a-days clip his wings before he is full fledged, allowing him 
no clouds but damps and fogs—no lightning but a little “ bot- 
tled thunder,” and as for stars, they are quite out of the ques- 
tion, un!ess it may be those which glitter in the folds of “Our 
Country's Flag.” 

But to return—contioued intercourse with men, and min- 
gling in the stife and bustle of the city cannot create genius. 
Of that I think there is no question. It cannot force it, for 
genius is retiring and contemplative. It needs not that long 
intercourse which ordinary mortals require to gain a know- 
ledge of men, It has an almost intuitive perception of the 
workings of the human heart. It is better fitted for thought 
than action. I speak now of literary genius. 

Necessity cannot urge it; for bow often is it, that men of 
the highest order of intellect have been broken and borne 
down to an untimely grave by that very want which should 
have aroused them toexertion? Gold cannot stimulate it— 
for he who would coin the breathings of his spirit for gold 
must have a heart as dry, and parched and desolate as a de- 
sert;—and who can write whose brain is unaided by the 
warm and leaping pulses of the heart. 

As for the little Imp at his chamber door, I see not how 
he could inspire him, unless it might be by bringing to mind 
that functionary’s unmentionable namesake, and thet I am 
sure would be more likely to inspire him with fear than with 
any more noble or elevated emotion. It cannot certainly be 
intended to be urged that to succeed as a writer, the aspirant 
must be in a constant hurry and bustle—that he must be 
driven and perplexed and overwhelmed with a press of busi- 
ness. No! there must be time to think as well as to write. 
The literary man when he is enjoying an elegant leisure is 
not idle of necessity. He may be planning, and arranging, 
and tracing the outlines of some future work, or digesting the 
materials which he has gathered for completing that plan 
and filling up these outlines. What material advantage could 
it thea be tv him to be constantly jostled by a mass of human 
life and human corruptions—to be mad with the cries of hun- 
ger—te have gaunt famine staring him in the face, and last 
but not least, to have the devil knocking loudly and bawling 
vociferously at bis chamber door ? 

What then will inspire the literary laborer? Genius! and 
that alone. Genius will always labor, and in its own way— 
wherever it may be, its peculiar province is to labor—to ori- 
ginate. The cares and business of ordinary life but impede 
its progress—the iron of adversity wears into the spirit and 
binds it down to earth. But to genius there is an innate love 
of knowledge that will not slumber—there is a self-impelling 
power within which urges it onward to its high destiny: it can 
no more sleep than the volcano, ard if it is silent for a while 
it is so only while gathering new materials for a greater and 
more brilliant exhibition of its power. 

It seems to me that the effect is mistaken for the cause 
when we are told that labor produces inspiration. The con- 
trary is undoubtedly true, that inspiration comes down upon 
the heart of genius, and every vein is bursting with the wild 
delight of conscious power; that power must go forth to iis 
object—it must and will be executed, and that execution ir, 
if you please, labor. But it matters nothing whether is be in 
country or in towns, its talent will not be folded in a naphin ard 
buried in the earth. Besides, the deep quiet of the country 
is conducive to thought, and the mind does not become ener- 
vated by an intimate knowledge of the beauty and grandeur 
of the natural—the physical Universe. The magnificent scenes 
fresh from the band of Neture—the primeval forests, the un- 
shaken hills, the pure and quiet stream that trips it stealthily 
slong like some modest maiden, the blustering waterfall 
which dashes on like some rude young gallant, the whole 
face of Nature, whose “infinite variety time cannot change 
or custom stale,” lend inspiration tc genius and urge him on 
ward in bis high career to glory. 

The heart sickens when it turns from such a picture to the 
crowded streets of acity, sun-burnt and dusty, and to the dull 
workshops of literature, where epics are manufactured me 

chanically, like axes, and where at any time the literary news- 





lously within the line of the strictly practical—for how con 


monger may have a book ora bucket “made to order,” and 
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where a vast herd of literary laborers find daily, abundant 
food for inspiration, in the goadings of poverty, and are 
driven to the vilest shifts to obtain a livelihdod. To the 
dealers in literature it would be undoubtedly advantageous 
that the laborers should flock to the city. The trade would 
be benefitted by it. The market would be glutted—the busi- 
ness overdone. Then literary labor would be cheap, and the 
laborers themselves more likely to starve than ever—whiie 
their munificent employers would grow fat upon the toil of 
that laboring class. : 

But what matters it, to the gifted of knowledge—those to 
whom the pursuit of literature is a delight—where they may 
be. Let them linger among those scones which are most 
congenial. “ The sunlight and breath of a spring morning,” 
while they “tempt and intoxicate,” aleo inspire them—let 
them wander if they will “ among nodding groves and listen 
to the song of birds,” and a voice from Nature herself, potent 
and startling as that which addressed the prophet of vld, will 
command them to write, and they will obey. RUS. 

Feb. 1810. 


——$—— 

Shipwreck.—The brig Edwin, of Baltimore, a pa@et be- 
tween Savannah and Baltimore, was wrecked off Jerky! 
the 4th inst. She was bound to Savannah from New 


leans. 


Progress of Morality.—A vaudeville, while @eing” per- 
formed at the Orleans theatre, was suddenly arrested in its 
progress by the Hon. Mr. Bertus, the Recorder, who QBlared 
it too obscene for human ears. @ 


7” The New Orleans Branch Mint since it commenced 
operations in December has coined 160,000 half dimes, 18,000 
half dollars, 130,000 dimes, and 9396 quarter cagles. Making 
in all 317,396 pieces, valued at $48,990. 


From tar East Inpizs.—We have a file of the Bengal 
Herald dewn to the Lith of August inclusive. 

We perceive that the introduction of sailroad conveyance 
is receiving much attention in India, as an indispensible aux- 
iliary to the other resources and advantages of the country. 

The Bengal Herald, the Friend of India, and other jour- 
nals are advocating the construction of railroads with great 
real and ability. It is stated that a line of railroad might be 
completed between Delhi leutta @thout a single tun- 
nel, or a cutting of any m >; and the tow price of la- 
bor would bring the expense far within the usual cost of rail- 
roads in England, or even in this country. 

It is stated, but apparently on the doubtfyputhOMtyrot a 
London paper, that Dost Mahomed of » whom the || 
English have been driving from his dominions, bas accepted | 
an offer of an asylum within the British territories, and a 
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Death of William Carver.—This wretched old man, so 
long known te many of our citizens, as a quondem associate 
of Tom Paine, died of apoplexy on Saturday last in a state 
of great destitution. He was formerly a veterinary surgeon 
and has resided in this country 44 years of the 85 of his life. 
He came originally from England. The Courier & Enquirer 
relates of him as follows : 

“ He was very eccentric in his habits. He al insisted 
that his heart was larger than uny one’s else, was also 
harder; and that this position might be established he gave 
some years since, to a well known physician of this city, an 
order for his heart, whenever he should die. The hardness 
of bis heart be said was caused by disease. He was repent- 
edly heard to say, ‘ I “ve lived long enough,’ and denying the 
existence of a Deity, would in the same breath call upon the 
Almighty to take him from the world. 

“ He would say, that should he have a renewed existence, 
he should wish to wear the form of a fine horse or a beauti- 
fujgyoman, for then, ‘ he should be taken care of.’ 

Among his other freaks of fancy, which he some years 
since carried into effect, was to have his 
which the measure was taken. This piece of furniture he 
kept for a time at his lodgings; and several times by way of 
peravade, it is said ho absolutely ‘ slept in it.’ The coffin was 
subsequently tuken to an undertaker’s shop in Pearl-street, 
here with the plate and appurtenances, in readiness for use, 
it has since remained.” 


Water.—It is with pleasure we announce to the owners 


| of property in our city, from a source that may be relied on, 


| that the ration water works are pow fully supplied with 

Manhattan water for the purpose of extinguishing fires. 
The works contain as follows : Wine Gallons. 
10 miles 12 inch pipe, contents....++.+++ +«++339,000 


5 do 10 do dO se veeecees cee 102,600 
124do. 6 do dO aseccscccecces 95,037 
536,637 


The well on 13th street is 111 feet deep and 18 
fuet diameter, COntents....ceegeseceesccess 210,819 
Two Reservoirs, each 40 feet diameter and 20 
feet in hight, contents, cach 187,910......++. 375,820 
WOM, Cesk c 6006 cc sScecccensannc ee 
In addition to which, there are two horizontal shafts to the 
well, each 4 by 6 feet, and 100 feet in length, all of which 
are now full of water end an unfailing supply from the Man- 


| hattan works for any deficiency in the disposition of water 


for extinguishing fires. The water in each of the Reservoirs 
is at an altitude of one hundred feet above tide water, and 
acted upon with an atmospheric pressure of that elevation. 
(Times. 
The Maine Boundary.—Gen. Varnum, of Portland, who 
has recently visited Tamiscouta Lake and Madawasca, denics 
the correetness of the British Minister’s letter respecting the 
new barracks. He says there are new barracks lately erect- 





ved at the lower end of the Lake, and about 200 troops sta- 








sions to the throne ey which Shah has been seated. 


pension of 6000 rupees per annum, relinguishing his preten- 
The story is improbable in the ex . 
doning his claims, we have no dag 


i 
at t dlahomed wil! 
again expel the weak and ty | protegé o 
land, so soon as the forces of the latter tgp win. 
Active preparations were reported to be in ress fi 


another Burmese war. The infantry regiments, engince 


| tioned there. The Augusta (Me.) Journal of the 13th adds, 
| however, that Sir John Harvey 1s effectually opposing the 
So far from aban- trespassers by destroying the timber they cut, and recom- 


mends the American authorities to do the same. The Jour- 


rd Auck- | nal says, * the Aroostook boom alone has cost upwards of 


$5,000, and all the proceeds of sales of timber have thus far 


| ouly brought $60 into the Treasury.” 





® Fire at Buffalo.—On the evening of the 14th inst. the 


and artillery, nod two squadrons gi cavalry, in the Ma‘lras | building known as ‘ Duffy's Theatre,’ corner of Washingtor. 


presidency, had been warned for . 
Accounts from Siam state that a vigorous 
um had been commenced there aho—instigate: precepts 


into the several districts and de 


inst opi ‘and South Division-streets, was discovered to be on fire. A | 


tremendous gale from the westward was blowing at the time, 
whagh greatly alarmed aur citizens for the safety of the two 


from China—and that Special pendence had been sent | churches in the immediate vicinity. The immense exertions 


with positive or- 


vent its introduction in future. 
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of the firemen, however, prevented the flames from commu- 


wag burned to the foundation, 
By the destruction of this building, a German Luthcran 


pend , 
ders to destroy all the opium they could find, baciaak nicating to the adjoining buildings, while the edifice itself 


Maryland Stocks abroad.—A leer from a merchant in 
London, under date of Dec. 19th, speaks quite encovragingly 
of Maryland stocks since the recent arrangement oe ae 
Messrs. Barings in behalf of the Railroad Company. let- 
ter, which is from a first rate source, says—“* American stocks 
are better, but particularly Maryland sterlings, since Barings & 
Co. have taken the agency—they are worth to-day 78 to 79 
per cent.” Bakimore Patriot. 





Accident.—About noon, on Thursday, amancoming out ofa 
slip near Catharine street, in a skiff, was upset by the swell 
caused by one of the ferry boats, and came near being drown- 


el. He floated as far ar the Fulton ferry, when he was taken |} si 





| Society have lost a large portion of their ancient library, 
| which cannot be replaced in this country. Those families, 
also, who hired the apartments have lost nearly all their ef- 
fectsa—and that, too, at an inclement season. 

The property was owned by Mr. Edwin Thomas, of Alba- 
ay, and was insured by the Hartford Protection Company for 
$4000. [ Buffalo Com. Adv. 

oe see 
APPOINTMENTS BY THE PRESIDENT. 
By and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 


A. H. Hall, receiver of public moneys at Augusta, Missis- 


es W. Jewett, collector of the customs for Pearl river, 
Missouri. 
Willian Halloway, surveyor and inspector of the revenue, 


at leat Rings. » i 
John M. Moriarty, surveyor and inspector of the revenue, 
at Gloucester, Mass. 


Deputy 3.—Arariah C. Flag, Albany. Charles 
K. Miller, Me. William McQueen, New Orleans. 
Joseph Biair, Columbus, Miss. Joha H. Lord, Oswego, N. 


L. Louisville, Ky. Nathaniel Mit- 





¥. George L. Douglass, 
chell, Portland, Me. Charles W. Woodbury, Salem, Mess. 





| 
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| an interest in the subject of education. 


| —and that, too, without delay. In this respect, sc 











—_—_—_—— 
Mysterious.—One of the Carriers of the New-York Times, 
uamed A. W. Burnett, was suddenly missed on his accus- 
tomed ruute on the 3d of January last, and the subscribers 
he had been in the babit ef serving gave us notice that they 
did not receive their papers. Another man was put on the 
route, and the circumstance was forgotten, when a fort- 
night ago, the father of the young man called at our office 
and informed us that he had not seem his son since the 2d of 
January. He said he had made diligent inquiry after him, 
and that the last place to which he could trace him was a 
porter cellar in Duane-street, which he had been seen to 
leave on the evening of the 2d ult., followed by two negroes. 
He had, it is believed, some money with him, as he had been 
collecting New-Year’s presents on the preceding day. 

From that time nothing was known respecting his fate, 
until yesterday, when his body was found in the East, river, 
near Peck slip, by some boatmen, who were in 
grappling for some lost article, and accidentelly caught it in 
their irons. No money was found in the pockets of the de- 
ceased. He was a sober, industrious yourg*man, and no 
reason exists for believing that he committed suicide. [ Times. 


Sudden Death.—An elderly lady residing in Barrow- 
street, who was just recovering from a long illness, was on 
Sunday last found dead under the following singular circum- 
stances. About 11 o'clock in the morning, a servant enter- 
ed the room, and saw that, contrary to ber usual prectice, 
she had risen from her bed and dressed herself without as- 
sistance. 

She was then sitting in an upright position in her chair, 
with & Bible open before her, and some shall articles in one 
of herhands. After a few moments’ conversation, the ser- 
vaut retired, leaving her apparently in good health and spirits. 
When her daughters, however, entered the room, about half 
an hour afterwaids, the old lady was found in precisely 
the same position, with ber eyes directed to the book and 
clasping the same articles in her hands, but lifeless. No 
signs of any convulsion or s'ruggle were discoverable on her 
person ; and death appears to have come upon her as softly 
as a sleep. [Evening Post. 

Water.—We are happy to learn that there is now an 
abundant supply of water. By a union of the water in the 
Reseevoir with that of the Manhattan, there is no fear that 
this important element will again give out. [ Express. 








Marriages.—F our persons were 1ecently married at Mat- 


| thew County, Va., whose united hight makes 25 feet. The 


greoms are each six feet six inches high, and the brides six 
feet. Look out for a race of giants. 











7 We call the attention of our readers to the following notice of 
School Books from Park Benjamin, Exq., Editor of the New World . 

School Books.— We refer the reader to Taylor & Ciement’s adver- 
tivement of School Books, and at the same time improve the occasion 
to warmly commend these works to teachers and all others who take 
Mr. Taylor is a man who has 
had great e i in instruction, and who is in all respects 
of judging of works of this character. He has spent about ten years 
in examining the schools in the i States of the Union, and 
qualified himself thoronghly for future in bebelf of schools. 

There can be no doubt of the fact that, as sre the Teachers and the 
Books so are the Schools. But we cannot have better teachers than 
we now have until parents pay better. Good book«, however, not 
costing any more than the indifferent ones now in use, we bave 

hools may be ma- 

terially improved. Convinced of this, Mr. Taylor set about collect- 
ing such a series of original works as would contribute greatly to this 
desirable improvement. 

The important features of his books are: first, that they connect 


ideas and things with signs and words ; second, they teach the pupil 
that which he feels an interest in, can understand first, and afterwards 
apply in the tical business of manhood ; third, they educate the 


whole man, the heart as well as the head, the faculties of reason and 
imagination as well as the memory ; fourth, they teach those minor 
morals so y to happiness in the social relations of life. The 
series embraces books on Agriculture, Gardening, Political Economy, 
the Science of Government, Philosophy, &c. 

* Treatises on these subjects should be int: oduced intoall our schools ; 
and there are none extant so good as these, for they present such sub- 
jects in a simple and practical manner. They are printed in large 
type, in a neat and appropriate style, and are afforded at a price to 
which no reasonable person could object. 


New Acent.—Mx. Wm. H. De You acts as Agent for The New- 
Yorker at Waterloo, in place of Mr. L. B. Knight. 











HMaccied, 

Feb. 5, in this city, Mr. Edward McGennis to Miss Ann Augusta 
Sheridan, both of this city. 

Feb, 15, Mr. Leonard T. Snethen to Miss Mary Ann, daughter of 
the late C Frederick Lovis Vultee, both of this city. 

Feb. 1 _ 4 Charles S. Willett to Miss Elizabeth F., daughter of 
Richard Fisher Esq,, all of this city. 

Feb. 20, Mr. B. Throckmorton, of the house of Jones, Senha & 
Co.,to Miss Sarah Maria, daughter of P. Grandon, Esq, all of thi 
city. 

Died, 

Feb. 15, in this city, Mrs. Emily, 55, wife of William Wiggins, of 
A 

‘Feb. 17, Rev. Williom Hammell, of the Episcopal Church, in his 
7eth . 

Feb. 19, L. E. Monteagle, 37. Also, William H. Cogswell, 29, 


Feb. 14, at Buffalo, Mrs. Mary S., wife of George Coit, and daughter 
of Lewis Atterbury, of this city. 





ty. 
Fob. 11, at Hill, Brooklyn, John Albert, 55. 
Feb. St Janetion Let James Henesey, of New-York, 89. 
Feb. 5, at Now-Orieans, Gol. Heary Messcager, 68; late of Boston 
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‘TIS VERY SWEET TO LOVE THEE, MAIDEN. 
A BALLAD—SUNG BY MR. WILSON —THE WORDS BY ‘MAURICE M. G. DOWLING —THE MUSIC BY MARIA B. HAWES. 
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'T is very sweet to think of thee; 
very te leve fora ab wee; ny gemeenaniocane With ge to tell it to. 2 

































































'T is very sweet to know 
% sweet thee, A love, thee, re thy ieeees returns my hwe== 
—_——_——-——fe— fa UE 2c eee — || Although thy lips, thy lips won't tell me so. 
ae a -—--a- =P 5 A je ee FE | ai yi the 
Senha an | r ; o_,'6.6- || From the ehoicest blossoms sip, 
——_—g— i occa a a ae 7 Has not ha!f the belmy sweetness 
~~ 8 “. er -4 3 8: O f the bloom upon thy lip. 
ne be Maiden, ae upon my love ; 
or one bright glance from thee, 
Getta oe prenraie’ Shee epg 
‘-'= i. - i MP ee “—- 4 || . Sweete to me. 
—#- ey t ce “ego ~ , e o— Oh! ‘tis very sweet, &c. 
T | * ad 
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Store Dsatocue.—Scene, a Dry Goods BStore.—Pert Ay young lady being asked the difference between ~~ and 
shopman in attendance. Enter a lady customer. Lady. Have dumps, replied; “A young lady has the hypo when she feels 
you any blond lace, sir? Shopman. How high do you intend ; % if she was just going to be married, and the dumps when 
to go, ma'am? Lady. To the top of the shelf, sir—er till I | *he feels as if she was wstay awhile.” [Vermont Mercury. 








THE NEW-YORKEB—(QUARTO)— 
Is published every Saturday eveuing, at No 1 Aun-street, New-York 
BY H. GREELFY, & Co. 








@m suited. Terms.—Three Dollars and a Half per annum in advance. 
a A printer who intended to advertise‘ , &ec. at auction,’ THE NEW-XYORKER-(FOLIO)— 
Lrixo.—Of all the different species of / ig, says some old | by the transposition of a space, made the night of the harae plan eee at Ne. | Anbueseet, Now York 


wiseacre, that of lying too long in bed is the most pernicious. ! mer offer ‘ sheep 5 cat auction.’ Terms —Two Dollars sud & Half per anvum, in advance. 
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